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It converts man into a machine, in which no more intellect is 
necessary, than enough to direct its physical motions. The 
division of labor, from which manufacture receives one of its 
main advantages, operates directly to confine the range of ijie 
mind, and compel all its powers to act on a single object, 
however minute or insignificant. The point of Mr Say's ob- 
servation, that ' to have never done anything but make the 
eighteenth part of a pin is a sorry account for a human being 
to give of his existence,' will apply with more or less force to 
the whole compass of manufacturing industry. Men must 
necessarily degenerate in such a soil. This is an evil not to 
be avoided, and since the interests of society require it to 
exist, it is the part of sound policy and humanity to diminish 
it as much as possible by wise regulations, and an effort to 
direct labor into its most salutary, as well as its most profit- 
able channels. 



Art. IV. — 1. The Orlando Innamorato ; translated into 
Prose and Verse, from the Italian of Francesco Berni. 
By W. S. Rose. 8vo. pp. 279. London, 1823. 

2. The Orlando Furioso ; translated into Verse from the 
Italian of Ludovico Ariosto. By W. S. Rose. Vol. 
1. 8vo. London, 1823. 

Mr Rose has been known for some years to his own 
countrymen as an original poet, and an accomplished Italian 
scholar. For the former character he is indebted to a little 
mock chivalric poem, entitled, ' Prospectus of an intended 
National Work, by W. St R. Whistlecraft.' This fraction of 
an epic, for it has not been completed, has passed through 
four or five editions in England. It is written in the style of 
Lord Byron's Beppo. It is said, that Mr Rose's poem was 
composed, though not published, before his Lordship's.* If 

* Mr Rose sent a copy of his poem to Murray, who doubting its success 
with the public, transmitted it to Lord Byron then in Venice, requesting his 
opinion of it. His Lordship returned it in a very short time with his own ' Bep- 
po,' telling his publisher, that he found the only way of getting Rose's rhymes 
out of his head, was to write something in the same way himself. Beppo was 
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so, it must claim the merit of having introduced into England 
a style of composition before peculiar to Italy. Mr Rose's 
translation, or rather imitation of Casti's ' Animali Parlanti,' 
which appeared soon after, showed an uncommon acquaint- 
ance with the delicate idiom of the Italian tongue. 

The characteristics of an Italian school are nowhere so 
discernible in English literary history, as under the reign of 
Elisabeth. At the period when England was most strenuous 
in breaking off her spiritual relations with Italy, she cultivated 
most closely her intellectual. It is hardly necessary to name 
either the cotemporary dramatists, or Surrey, Sidney, and 
Spenser, the former of whom derived the plots of many of 
their most popular plays, as the latter did the forms, and 
frequently the spirit of their poetical compositions, from Italian 
models. The translations of the same period were in several 
instances superior to any, which have been since produced. 
Harrington's version of the ' Orlando Furioso,' with all its 
inaccuracy, is far superior to the cumbrous monotony of 
Hoole. Of Fairfax, the elegant translator of Tasso, it is 
enough to say, that he is styled by Dryden ' the poetical 
father of Waller,' and quoted by him in conjunction with 
Spenser, as ' one of the great masters in our language.' The 
popularity of the Italian was so great even in Ascham's day, 
who did not survive the first half of Elisabeth's reign, as to 
draw from the learned schoolmaster much peevish animad- 
version upon what he terms, ' the enchantments of Circe, 
fond books of late translated out of Italian into English, 
and sold in every shop in London.' It gradually lost this 
wide authority during the succeeding century. This was 
but natural. Before the time of Elisabeth, all the light of 
learning which fell upon the world had come from Italy, aud 
our own literature, like a young and tender plant, insensibly 

immediately printed, with great success, and ' Whistlecraft' came limping after 
as a. follower of the same school. 

A little specimen of poetic waggery entitled Posquil's Night Cap, written in 
the reign of James First, and which savours strongly of the licentious humor of 
that age, has been lately reprinted in London with a preface, importing that 
the style of composition lately introduced by Beppo is not so new as has been 
imagined. This ancient poem is certainly of the same school of burlesque. 
But when it is considered, that the species of writing had not been revived for 
two centuries, and moreover that the coarse merriment of this work falls far 
short of the polite badinage of the Italian poems, and of Rose's Whistlecraft. 
the claims of the latter to originality are not materially affected by it. 
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put forth its branches most luxuriantly, in the direction 
whence it felt this invigorating influence. As it grew in 
years and hardihood, it sent its fibres deeper into its own soil, 
and drew thence the nourishment, which enabled it to assume 
its fair and full proportions. Milton, it is true, the brightest 
name on the poetical records of that period, cultivated it with 
eminent success. Any one acquainted with the writings of 
Dante, Pulci, and Tasso, will understand the value and the 
extent of Milton's obligations to the Italian. He was far from 
desiring to conceal them, and he has paid many a tribute ' of 
melodious verse' to the sources from which he drew so much 
of the nourishment of his exalted genius. ' To imitate, as he 
has done,' in the language of Boileau, 'is not to act the part of 
a plagiary, but of a rival.' Milton is, moreover, one of the 
few writers who have succeeded so far in comprehending the 
niceties of a foreign tongue, as to be able to add something to 
its poetical wealth ; and his Italian sonnets are written with 
such purity, as to have obtained commendations even from 
the Tuscan critics.* 

Boileau, who set the current of French taste at this period, 
had a considerable contempt for that of his neighbors. He 
pointed one of his antithetical couplets at the 'tinsel of Tas- 
so,' (' clinquant du Tasse,'f) and in another he ridiculed the 
idea of Epics, in which ' the Devil was always blustering 
against the Heavens. 'J The English admitted the sarcasm 
of Boileau with the cold commentary of Addison ;§ and the 
' clinquant du Tasse' became a cant term of reproach upon 
the whole body of Italian letters. The French went still fur- 
ther, and afterwards applying the sarcasm of their critic to 
Milton as well as to Tasso, rejected both the poets upon the 
same principles. The French did the English as much justice 
as they did the Italians. No great change of opinion in this 
matter took place in England during the last century* The 
Wartons and Gray had a just estimation of this beautiful tongue, 
but Dr Johnson, the dominant critic of that day, seems to have 

'■'■ Milton in his treatise on The Reason of Church Government, alludes modestly 
enough to his Italian pieces, and the commendations bestowed upon them. 
' Other tilings, which I had shifted in scarcity of books and conveniences to 
hatch up amongst them, were received with written encomiums, which the. 
Italian is not forward to bestow on men of this side the Alps.' 

r Satire IX. t L'Art Poetique. C. III. S Spectator. No. 6 

VOL. XTX. NO. 45. 44 
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understood the language but imperfectly, and not to have much 
relished in it what he understood. 

In the present age of intellectual activity, attention is so 
generally bestowed on all modern languages, which are 
ennobled by a literature, that it is not singular an acquaint- 
ance with the Italian, in particular, should be widely diffused. 
Great praise, however, is due to the labors of Mr Roscoe. 
There can be little doubt that his elaborate biographies of the 
Medici, which contain as much literary criticism as histo- 
rical narrative, have mainly contributed to the promotion of 
these studies among his countrymen. These works have of 
late met with much flippant criticism in some of their leading 
journals. In Italy they have been translated, are now cited 
as authorities, and have received the most encomiastic notices 
from several eminent scholars. These facts afford conclusive 
testimony of their merits. The name of Mathias is well 
known to every lover of the Italian tongue ; his poetical pro- 
ductions rank with those of Milton in merit, and far exceed 
them in quantity. To conclude, it is not many years since 
Cary gave to his countrymen his very extraordinary version 
of the father of Tuscan poetry, and Rose is now swelling 
the catalogue with translations of the two most distinguished 
chivalrous epics of Italy. 

Epic romance has continued to be a great favorite in that 
country, ever since its first introduction into the polished 
circles at Florence and Ferrara, towards the close of the 
fifteenth century. It has held much the same rank in its or- 
namental literature, which the drama once enjoyed in the Eng- 
lish, and which historical novel writing maintains now. It 
hardly seems credible, that an enlightened people should long 
continue to take great satisfaction in poems, founded on the 
same extravagant fictions, and spun out to the appalling length 
of twenty, thirty, nay forty cantos of a thousand verses each. 
But the Italians, like most southern nations, delight exceed- 
ingly in the uncontrolled play of the imagination, and they 
abandon themselves to all its brilliant illusions, with no other 
object in view than mere recreation. An Englishman looks 
for a moral, or at least for some sort of instruction, from the 
wildest work of fiction. But an Italian goes to it, as he would 
go to the opera ; to get impressions, rather than ideas. He is 
extremely sensible to the fine tones of his native language, 
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and under the combined influence produced by the coloring 
of a lavish fancy, and the music of a voluptuous versifica- 
tion, he seldom stoops to a cold analysis of its purpose or its 
probability. 

Romantic fiction, however, which flourished so exuberantly 
under a warm southern sky, was transplanted from the colder 
regions of Normandy and England. It is remarkable that 
both these countries, in which it had its origin, should have 
ceased to cultivate it, at the very period when the perfection 
of their respective languages would have enabled them to do 
so with entire success. We believe this remark requires no 
qualification in regard to France. Spenser affords one illus- 
trious exception among the English.* 

It was not until long after the extinction of this species of 
writing in the north, that it reappeared in Italy. The com- 
mercial habits, and the republican institutions of the Italians 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, were most unfavorable 
!o (he spirit of chivalry, and consequently to the fables which 
grew out of it. The three patriarchs of their literature, more- 
over, by the light which, in this dark period, they threw over 
other walks of imagination, turned the attention of their country- 
men from those of romance. Dante, indeed, who resembled 
Milton in so many other particulars, showed a similar pre- 
dilection for the ancient tales of chivalry. His Commedia 
contains several encomiastic allusions to them, but like the 
English bard, he contented himself with these, and chose a 
subject better suited to his ambitious genius, and inflexible 
temper. f His poem, it is true, was of too eccentric a cha- 

The influence, however, of the old Norman Romances, may be discovered in 
ihe productions of a much later period. Their incredible length required them 
to be broken up mto fyltes or cantos by the minstrel, who recited them with 
the accompaniment of a harp, in the same manner as the epics of Homer, 
broken into rhapsodies, were chanted by the bards of Ionia. The minstrel, 
who could thus beguile the tedium of a winter's evening, was a welcome guest 
at the baronial castle, and in the hall of the monastery. As Greek and Roman 
letters were revived, the legends of chivalry fell into disrepute, and the minstrel 
gradually retreated to the cottage of the peasant, who was still rude enough 
to relish his simple melody. But the long Romance was beyond the compre- 
hension or the taste of the rustic. It therefore gave way to less complicated 
narratives, and from its wreck may be fairly said to have arisen those Border 
thongs and ballads, which form the most beautiful collection of rural minstrelsy, 
that belongs to any age or country. 

t Milton's poetry abounds in references to the subjects of romantic fable, and 
in his ' Epitaphium Damonis' he plainly intimates his intention of writing an 
epic on the story of Arthur. It may be doubted whether he would have suc- 
ceeded on such a topic His austere character would seem to have been better 
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racter to be widely imitated,* and both Boccaccio and Pe- 
trarch, with less talent, bad a more extensive influence over 
the taste of their nation. The garrulous graces of the former, 
and the lyrical finish of the latter, are still solicited in the 
lighter compositions of Italy. Lastly, the discoveries of 
ancient manuscripts at home, and the introduction of others 
from Constantinople, when that rich depository of Grecian 
science fell into the hands of the barbarian, gave a new di- 
rection to the intellectual enterprise of Italian scholars, and 
withdrew them almost wholly from the further cultivation of 
their infant literature. 

Owing to these circumstances, the introduction of the chi- 
valrous epopee was protracted to the close of the fifteenth 
century, when its first successful specimens were produced at 
the accomplished court of the Medici. The encouragement 
extended by this illustrious family to every branch of intel- 
lectual culture, has been too often the subject of encomium, to 
require from us any particular animadversion. Lorenzo, 
especially, by uniting in his own person the scholarship and 
talent, which he so liberally rewarded in others, contributed 
more than all to the effectual promotion of an enlightened 
taste among his countrymen. Even his amusements were 
subservient to it ; and the national literature may be fairly 
said, at this day, to retain somewhat of the character com- 
municated to it by his elegant recreations. His delicious 
villas at Fiesole and Cajano are celebrated by the scholars, 
who, in the silence of their shades, pursued with him the 
studies of his favorite philosophy and of poetry. Even the 
sensual pleasures of the banquet were relieved by the inven- 
tions of wit and fancy. Lyrical composition, which, notwith- 
standing its peculiar adaptation to the flexible movements of 
the Italian tongue, had fallen into neglect, was revived, and 

fitted to feel the impulses of religious enthusiasm, than those of chivalry ; and 
England has no reason to regret, that her most sublime poet was reserved for 
the age of Cromwell instead of the romantic reign of Elizabeth. 

* The best imitation of the ' Divina Commedia' is probably the ' Canlica in 
morte di Ugo Basrille,' by the most eminent of the living Italian poets, Monti. 
His talent for vigorous delineation by a single coup de pinceau, is eminently 
Dantesque, and the plan of his poem is the exact counterpart of that of the 
4 Inferno' Instead of a mortal descending into the regions of the damned, one 
of their number, (the spirit of Basville, a Frenchman,) is summoned back to 
the earth, to behold the crimes and miseries of his native country during the 
period of the revolution. 
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together with the first eloquent productions of the romantic 
muse, was recited at the table of Lorenzo. 

Of the guests who frequented it, Pulci and Politian are the 
names most distinguished, and the only ones connected with 
our present subject. The latter of these was received into 
the family of Lorenzo, as the preceptor of his children ; an 
office for which he seems to have been better qualified by his 
extraordinary attainments, than by his disposition. Whatever 
may have been the asperity of his temper, however, his poet- 
ical compositions breathe the perfect spirit of harmony. The 
most remarkable of these, distinguished as the 'Verses of Poli- 
tian,' (Stanze di Poliziano) is a brief fragment of an epic, 
whose purpose was to celebrate the achievements of Julian 
de Medici, a younger brother of Lorenzo, at a tournament 
exhibited at Florence, in 1468. This would appear but a 
meagre basis for the structure of a great poem. Politian, 
however, probably in consequence of the untimely death of 
Julian, his hero, abandoned it in the middle of the second 
canto, even before he had reached the event which was to 
constitute the subject of his story. 

The incidents of the poem, thus abruptly terminated, are of 
no great account. We have a portrait of Julian, a hunting 
expedition, a love adventure, a digression into the island of 
Venus, which takes up about half the canto, and a vision of 
the hero, which ends, just as the tournament, the subject of 
the piece, is about to begin, and with it, like the ' fabric of a 
vision,' ends the poem also. In this short space, however, 
the poet has concentrated all the beauties of his art, the me- 
lody of a musical ear, and the inventions of a plastic fancy. 
His island of love, in particular, is emblazoned with those gor- 
geous splendors, which have since been borrowed for the en- 
chanted gardens of Alcina, Armida, and Acrasia. 

But this little fragment is not recommended, at least to an 
English reader, so much by its oriental pomp of imagery, as 
by its more quiet and delicate pictures of external nature. 
Brilliancy of imagination is the birthright of the Italian poet, 
as much as a sober contemplative vein is of the English. 
This is the characteristic of almost all their best and most 
popular poetry during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The two great poets of the fourteenth approach much nearer 
lo the English character. Dante shows not only deeper re- 
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flection than is common with his countrymen, but in parts of 
his work, in the Purgatorio more especially, manifests a 
sincere relish for natural beauty, by his most accurate pic- 
tures of rural objects and scenery. Petrarch cherished the 
recollections of an unfortunate passion, until we may say, 
without any mystical perversion of language, it became a part 
of his intellectual existence.* This gave a tender and me- 
lancholy expression to his poems, more particularly to those 
written after the death of Laura, quite as much English as 
Italian. Love furnishes the great theme and impulse to the 
Italian poet. It is not too much to say, that all their principal 
versifiers have written under the inspiration of a real or pre- 
tended passion. It is to them what a less showy and less 
exclusive sensibility is to an Englishman. The latter ac- 
knowledges the influence of many other affections and rela- 
tions in life. The death of a friend is far more likely to excite 
his muse, than the smiles or frowns of his mistress. The 
Italian seldom dwells on melancholy reminiscences, but writes 
under the impulse of a living and ardent passion. Petrarch 
did both, but in the poetry which he composed after the death 
of his mistress, exalted as it is by devotional sentiment, he 

* Whatever may be thought of (lie speculations of the Abbe de Sade, no 
doubt can be entertained of the substantial existence of Laura, or of Petrarch's 
passion for her. Indeed, independently of the internal evidence afforded by his 
poetry, such direct notices of his mistress are scattered through his ' Letters' 
and serious prose compositions, that it is singular there should ever have exist- 
ed a scepticism on these points. Ugo Foscolo, the well known author of 
' Jacobo Oriu,' has lately published an octavo volume entitled, ' Essays on Pe- 
Irareh.' Among- other particulars showing the unbounded influence that Laura 
de Sade obtained over the mind of her poetical lover, he quotes the following' 
memorandum, made by Petrarch, two months after her decease, in his private 
manuscript copy of Virgil, now preserved in the Ambrosian library at Milan. 

' It was in the early days of my youth, on the sixth of April, in the morning, 
and in the year 1327, that Laura, distinguished by her own virtues, and cele- 
brated in my verses, first blessed my eyes in the church of Santa Clara, at 
Avignon ; and it was in the same city on the sixth of the very same month of 
April, at the very same hour in the morning, in the year 1348, that this bright 
luminary was withdrawn from our sight, when I was at Verona, alas ! ignorant 
of my calamity. The remains of her chaste and beautiful body were deposit- 
ed in the church of the Cordeliers, on the evening of the same day. To 
preserve the afflicting remembrance, I have taken a bitter pleasure in record- 
ing it, particularly in this book, which is most frequently before my eyes, in 
order that nothing in this world may have any further attraction for me; that 
this great attachment to life being dissolved, I may, by frequent reflection 
and a proper estimation of our transitory existence, be admonished that it is 
high time for me to think of quitting this earthly Babylon, which I trust it will 
not be difficult for me, with a strong and manly courage, to accomplish.' — jj 
35. 
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deviated from the customs of his nation and adopted an 
English tone of feeling. A graver spirit of reflection, and a 
deeper sympathy for the unobtrusive beauties of nature are 
observable in some of their later writers ; but these are not 
primitive elements in the Italian character. Gay, brilliant, 
imaginative, are the epithets which best indicate the character 
of their literature during its most flourishing periods ; and the 
poetry of Italy seems to reflect as clearly her unclouded skies 
and glowing landscape, as that of England does the tranquil 
and somewhat melancholy complexion of her climate. 

The Verses of Politian, to return from our digression, 
contain many descriptions distinguished by the calm, moral 
beauty of which we have been speaking. Resemblances may 
be traced between these passages and the writings of some oi" 
our best English poets. The descriptive poetry of Gray and 
of Goldsmith, particularly, exhibits a remarkable coincidence 
with that of Politian in the enumeration of rural images. 
The stanza cxxi, setting forth the descent of Cupid into the 
island of Venus, may be cited as having suggested a much 
admired simile in Gay's popular ballad, Black eyed Susan, 
since the English verse is almost a metaphrase of the Italian. 

' Or poi che ad ali tese iv: pervenne, 
Forte le scosse, e giu calossi a piombo, 
Tutto serrato nelle sacre penne, 
Come a suo nido fa lieto Colombo.' 

' So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 
Shuts close his pinions to his breast, 
If chance his mate's shrill call he hear. 
And drops at once into her nest.' 

These ' Stanze' were the first example of a happy cultiva- 
tion of Italian verse in the fifteenth century. The scholars 
of that day composed altogether in Latin. Politian, as he 
grew older, disdained this abortive production of his youthful 
muse, and relied for his character with posterity on his Latin 
poems, and his elaborate commentaries upon the ancient 
classics. Petrarch looked for immortality to his ' Africa,' as did 
Boccaccio to his learned Latin disquisition upon ancient my- 
thology.* Could they now, after the lapse of more than four 

* ' De Gencalogia Dcorum .' — The Latin writing's of Boccaccio and Petrarch 
may be considered the foundation of their fame with their cotemporaries. 
The coronation of the latter in the Roman capitol, was a homage paid rather to 
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centuries, revisit the world, how would they be astonished, 
perhaps mortified, the former to find that he was remembered 
only as the sonnetteer, and the latter, as the novelist. The 
Latin prose of Politian may be consulted by an antiquary ; 
his Latin poetry must be admired by scholars of taste ; but 
his few Italian verses constitute the basis of his high reputa- 
tion at this day with the great body of his countrymen. He 
wrote several lyrical pieces, and a short pastoral drama, 
(Orfeo,) the first of a species, which afterwards grew into 
such repute under the hands of Tasso and Guarini. All of 
these bear the same print of his genius. One cannot but 
regret, that so rare a mind should, in conformity with the 
perverse taste of his age, have abandoned the freshness of a 
living tongue for the ungrateful culture of a dead one. His 
' Stanze,' the mere prologue of an epic, still survive amid the 
complete and elaborate productions of succeeding poets ; they 
may be compared to the graceful portico of some unfinished 
temple, which time and taste have respected, and which 
remains as in the days of its architect, a beautiful ruin. 

Luigi Pulci, the other eminent poet, whom we mentioned 
as a frequent guest at the table of Lorenzo de' Medici, was of 
a noble family and the youngest of three brothers, all of them 
even more distinguished by their accomplishments than by 
birth. There seems to be nothing worthy of particular record 
in his private history. He is said to have possessed a frank 
and merry disposition, and to judge from his great poem, as 
well as from some lighter pieces of burlesque satire, which he 
bandied with one of his friends, whom he was in the habit of 
meeting at the house of Lorenzo, he, was not particularly fas- 
tidious in his humor. His Morgante Maggiore is reported 
to have been written at the request of Lorenzo's mother, and 
recited at his table. It is a genuine epic of chivalry, contain- 
ing twentyeight cantos, founded on the traditionary defeat, the 
' dolorosa rotta' of Charlemagne and his peers, in the valley of 
Roncesvalles. It adheres much more closely than any of the 
other Italian romances to the lying chronicle of Turpin. 

It may appear singular, that the intention of the author 
should not become apparent in the course of eight and twenty 
cantos, but it is a fact, that the literati both at home and 

his achievements in an ancient tongue, than to any in his own. He does not 
rren notice his Italian lyric? in his ' letter to Posterity' 
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abroad, have long disputed whether the poem is serious or 
satirical. Crescimbini styles the author ' modesto e tnode- 
rato;' while Tiraboschi expressly charges him with the de- 
liberate design of ridiculing Scripture; and Voltaire, in his 
preface, cites the Morgante as an apology for his profligate 
' Pucelle.' It cannot be denied, that the story abounds in 
such ridiculous eccentricities as give it the air of a parody 
upon the marvels of romance. The hero, Morgante, is a 
converted infidel, ' un gigante smisurato,' whose formidable 
weapon is a bell clapper, and who, after running through some 
twenty cantos of gigantic valor and mountebank extravagance, 
is brought to an untimely end by a wound in the heel, not 
from a Trojan arrow, but from the bite of a crab ! We doubt, 
however, whether Pulci intended his satirical shafts for the 
christian faith. Liberal allowance is to be conceded for the 
fashion of his age. Nothing is more frequent in the produc- 
tions of that period, than such irreverent freedoms with the 
most sacred topics, as would be quite shocking in ours. 
Such freedoms, however, cannot reasonably be imputed to pro- 
fanity, or even levity, since numerous instances of them occur 
in works of professed moral tendency, as in the mysteries and 
moralities, for example, those solemn deformities of the ancient 
French and English drama. The chronicle of Turpin, the 
basis of Pulci's epic, which, though a fraud, was a pious one, 
invented by some priest to celebrate the triumphs of the chris- 
tian arms, is tainted with the same indecent familiarities.* 

Tempora mutantur. In a scandalous pasquinade publish- 
ed by Lord Byron in the first number of his Liberal, there is 
a verse describing St Peter officiating as the doorkeeper of 
Heaven. Pulci has a similar one in the Morgante (canto xxvi, 
st. 91,) which, no doubt, furnished the hint to his lordship, 
who has often improved upon the Italian poets. Both au- 
thors describe St Peter's dress and vocation, with the most, 
whimsical minuteness. In the Italian the passage introduced 

' This spurious document of the twelfth century contains, in a copy which 
we have now before us, less than sixty pages. It has neither the truth of his- 
tory, nor the beauty of fiction. It abounds in commonplace prodigies, and 
sets forth Charlemagne's wars, and his defeat in the valley of Roncesvalles ; an 
event which probably never happened. Insignificant as it is in every other 
respect, however, it is the seed from which has sprung up those romantic fic- 
lions, which adorned the rude age of the Normans, and which flourished in 
inch wide luxuriance under Italian culture, 

vni.. xtx. — xo. 45. 45 
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into the midst of a solemn, elaborate description, has all the 
appearance of being told in very good faith. No one will 
venture to put so charitable a construction upon his lordship's 
motives. 

Whatever may have been the intention of Pulci in the pre- 
ceding portion of the work, its concluding cantos are ani- 
mated by the genuine spirit of christian heroism. The rear of 
Charlemagne's army is drawn into an ambuscade by the trea- 
chery of his confidante Ganelon. Roncesvalles, a valley in the 
heart of the Pyrenees, is the theatre of action, and Orlando, 
with the flower of French chivalry, perishes there overpower- 
ed by the Saracens. The battle is told in a sublime epic 
tone worthy of the occasion. The cantos, xxvi, xxvn, contain- 
ing it, are filled with a continued strain of high religious enthu- 
siasm, with the varying animating bustle of a mortal conflict, 
with the most solemn and natural sentiment suggested by the 
horror of the situation. Orlando's character rises into that of 
the divine warrior. His speech at the opening of the action, 
his lament over his unfortunate army, his melancholy reflec- 
tions on the battle field the night alter the engagement, are 
conceived with such sublimity and pathos, as attest both the 
poetical talent of Pulci, and the grandeur and capacity of his 
subject. Yet the Morgante, the greater part of which is so 
ludicrous, is the only eminent Italian epic, which has seriously 
described the celebrated rout at Roncesvalles. 

Pulci's poem is not much read by the Italians. Its style 
in general is too unpolished for the fastidious delicacy of a 
modern ear, but as it abounds in the old fashioned proverbial- 
isms (riboboli) of Florence, it is greatly prized by the Tuscan 
purists. These familiar sayings, the elegant slang of the Flo- 
rentine mob, have a value among the Italian scholars, at least 
among a large faction of them, much like that of old coins 
with a virtuoso. The more rare and rusty, the better. They 
give a high relish to many of their ancient writers, who, with- 
out other merit than their antiquity, are cited as authorities in 
their vocabulary.* These riboboli are to be met with most 
abundantly in their old novelle, those especially which are 
made up of familiar dialogue between the lower classes of 

* This lias been loudly censured by many of their scholars opposed to the 
literary supremacy of the Delia Cruscan Academy. See, in particular, the 
acute treatise of Ccsarotti. ' Saggio sulla Filosofta delle Lingue.' Parle IV. 
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citizens. Boccaccio has very many such ; Sacchetti has 
more than all his prolific tribe, and it is impossible for a 
foreigner to discern or to appreciate the merits of such a writer. 
The lower classes in Florence retain to this day much of 
their antique picturesque phraseology,* and Aifieri tells us, 
that ' it was his great delight to stand in some unnoticed corner, 
and listen to the conversation of the mob in the market place.' 
With the exception of Orlando, Pulci has shown no great 
skill in delineation of character. Charlemagne and Ganelon 
are the prominent personages. The latter is a parody on 
traitors ; he is a traitor to common sense. Charlemagne is 
a superannuated dupe, with just credulity sufficient to dovetail 
into all the cunning contrivances of Gan. The women have 
neither refinement nor virtue. The knights have none of the 
softer graces of chivalry ; they bully and swagger like the 
rude heroes of Homer, and are exclusively occupied with the 
merciless extermination of infidels. We meet with none of 
the imagery, the rich sylvan scenery, so lavishly diffused 
through the epics of Ariosto and Boiardo. The machinery 
bears none of the airy touches of an Arabian pencil, but is 
made out of the cold excrescences of northern superstition, 
dwarfs, giants, and necromancers. Before quitting Pulci, we 
must point out a passage, (canto xxv. st. 229, 230,) in which a 
devil announces to Rinaldo, the existence of another continent 
beyond the ocean, inhabited by mortals like himself. The 
theory of gravitation is also plainly intimated. As the poem 
was written before the voyages of Columbus, and before the 
physical discoveries of Calileo and Copernicus, the predic- 
tions are extremely curious. f The fiend alluding to the vul- 
gar superstition entertained of the pillars of Hercules, thus 
addresses his companion. 

Know that this theory is false ; his bark 
The daring mariner shall urge far o'er 

" ' The pure language of Boccaccio, and of other ancient writers, is preserved 
-it this day, much more among the lower classes of Florentine mechanics, and 
of the neighboring peasants, than among the more polished Tuscan society, 
whose original dialect has suffered great mutations in their intercourse with 
foreigners.' Pignotti. ' Storia delta Toscana.' Tom. II. p. 167. 

f Dante, two centuries before, had also expressed the same belief in an 
undiscovered quarter of the globe. 

De' vostri sensi, ch'c del rimanente, 
Non vogliate negar l'esperienza, 
Oiretro ul sol, del mondo senza genie. 

Inferno. Can. xxvi. v. 115- 
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The western wave, a smooth and level plain, 

Albeit the earth is fashion'd like a wheel. 

Man was in ancient days of grosser mould, 

And Hercules might blush to learn how far 

Beyond the limits he had vainly set, 

The dullest seaboat soon shall wing her way. 

Men shall descry another hemisphere, 

Since to one common centre all things tend ; 

So earth, by curious mystery divine 

Well balanced, hangs amid the starry spheres. 

At our Antipodes are cities, states, 

And thronged empires, ne'er divined of yore. 

But see, the Sun speeds on his western path 

To glad the nations with expected light. 

The dialogues of Pulci's devils respecting freewill and ne- 
cessity, their former glorious, and their present fallen condi- 
tion, have suggested many hints for our greater Milton to 
improve upon. The juggling frolics of these fiends at the 
royal banquet in Saragossa, may have been the original of the 
comical marvels played off through the intervention of similar 
agents by Dr Faust. 

Notwithstanding the good faith and poetical elevation of 
its concluding cantos, the Morgante, according to our ap- 
prehension, is anything but a serious romance. Not that it 
shows a disposition to satire, above all to the religious satire, 
often imputed to it, but there is a light banter, a view of fun 
running through the greater portion of it, which is quite the 
opposite of the lofty spirit of chivalry. Romantic fiction 
among our Norman ancestors, grew so directly out of the 
feudal relations and adventurous spirit of the age, that it 
was treated with all the gravity of historical record. When 
reproduced in the polite and artificial societies of Italy, the 
same fictions wore an air of ludicrous extravagance, which 
would no longer admit of their being repeated seriously. 
Recommended however, by a proper seasoning of irony, 
they might still amuse as ingenious tales of wonder. This 
may be kept in view, in following out the ramifications of 
Italian narrative poetry, for they will all be found, in a greater 
or less degree, tinctured with the same spirit of ridicule.* 

* A distinction may be pointed out between the Norman and the Italian 
epics of chivalry- The former composed in the rude ages of feudal heriosm, 
are entitled to much credit as pictures of the manners of that period, While 
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The circle for whom Pulci composed his epic, was peculiar- 
ly distinguished by that fondness for good humored raillery, 
which may be considered a national trait with his country- 
men. 

It seems to have been the delight of Lorenzo de' Medici, 
as it was afterwards in a more remarkable degree, of his son 
L''o Tenth, to abandon himself to the most unreserved social 
freedoms with the friends whom he collected around his table. 
Tiie satirical epigrams, which passed there in perfect good 
humor between his guests, show, at least, full as much merri- 
ment as manners. Macchiaveili concludes his history of 
Florence with an elaborate portrait of Lorenzo, in which he 
says, that ' he took greater delight in frivolous pleasures, and 
in the society of jesters and satirists than became so great a 
man.' The historian might have been less austere in his 
commentary upon Lorenzo's taste, since he was not particu- 
larly fastidious in the selection of his own amusements.* 

At the close of the fifteenth century, Italy was divided into 
a number of small but independent states, whose petty sove- 

the tatter written in an age of refinement, have been carried by their poets into 
such beautiful extravagances of fiction, as are perfectly incompatible with a 
state of society at any period. Let any one compare the feats of romantic 
valor recorded by Froissart, the turbulent predatory habits of the barons and 
ecclesiastics under the early Norman dynasty, as reported by Turner in his 
late ' history of England,' with these old romances, and he will find enough to 
justify our remark. St Palaye after a diligent study of the ancient epics, 
speaks of them as exhibiting a picture of society closely resembling that set 
forth in the Chronicles of the period. Turner, after as diligent an examination 
of early historical documents, pronounces that the facts contained in them 
perfectly accord with the general portraiture of manners depicted in the ro- 
mances. — Mem. de I'Acad. des Inscriptions, Tom. XX. Art. sur V Ancient Che- 
vaterie. Turner's ' History of England, from the A'orman Conquest, fyc.' Vol. 
I.ch.6. 

* ,\ letter written by Macchiavelli, long unknown, and printed for the first 
time at Milan, 1810, gives a curious picture of his daily occupations when 
living in retirement, on his little patrimony, at a distance from Florence. 
Among other particulars, he mentions that it was his custom after dinner to 
repair to the tavern, where he passed his afternoon at cards with the company 
whom he ordinarily found there, consisting of the host, a miller, a butcher, 
and a lime maker. Another part of the epistle exhibits a more pleasing view 
of the pursuits of the Ex-Secretary. ' In the evening, I return to my house, 
and retire to my study. I then take on" the rustic garments which I had 
worn during the day, and having dressed myself in the apparel which f used 
to wear at court and in the city, I mingle in the society of the great men of 
antiquity. 1 draw from them the nourishment which alone is suited to me, 
and during the four hours passed in this intercourse, I forget all my misfor- 
tunes, and fear neither poverty nor death. In this manner I have composed 
;i little work upon Government.' This little work was The Prince. 
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reigns vied with each other, not merely in the poor parade of 
royal pageantry, but in the liberal endowment of scientific 
institutions, and the patronage of learned men. Almost 
every Italian scholar was attached to some one or other of 
these courtly circles, and a generous, enlightened emulation 
sprung up among the states of Italy, such as had never be- 
fore existed in any other age or country. Among the repub- 
lics of ancient Greece the rivalship was political. Their 
literature, from the time of Solon, was almost exclusively 
Athenian. An interesting picture of the cultivated manners 
and intellectual pleasures of these little courts may be gather- 
ed from the Cortigiano of Castiglione ; which contains in 
the introduction a particular account of the pursuits and 
pastimes at the court of his sovereign, the Duke of Urbino. 
None of these Italian states make so shining a figure in 
literary history, as the insignificant Duchy of Ferrara. The 
foul crimes, which defile the domestic annals of the family of 
Este, have been forgotten in the munificent patronage extend- 
ed by them to letters. The librarians of the Biblioteca 
Estense, Muratori and Tiraboschi, have celebrated the virtues 
of their native princes with the encomiastic pen of loyalty ; 
while Ariosto and Tasso, whose misfortunes furnish but an 
indifferent commentary upon these eulogiums, offering to them 
the grateful incense of poetic adulation, have extended their 
names still wider, by inscribing them upon their immortal 
epics. Their patronage had the good fortune, not always at- 
tending patronage, of developing genius. Those models of the 
pastoral drama, the Aminta of Tasso, and the Pastor Fido 
of Guarini, whose luxury of expression, notwithstanding the 
dictum of Dr Johnson,* it has been found as difficult to imi- 
tate in their own tongue, as it is impossible to translate into 
any other ; the comedies and Horatian satires of Ariosto ; 
the Secchia Rapita of Tassoni, the acknowledged model of 
the mock heroic poems of Pope and Boileau ; and, finally, 
the three great epics of Italy, the Orlando Innammorato, the 
Furioso, and the Gerusalemme Liberata, were all produced in 
the brief compass of a century, within the limited dominions 
of the House of Este. Dante had reproached Ferrara in 

* ' Dionc is a counterpart to Aminia and Pastor Fido, and other trifles of the 
lame kind, easily imitated and unworthy of imitation.' Life of Gay. 
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the thirteenth century with never having been illustrated by 
the name of a poet. 

Boiardo, Count of Scandiano, the author of the Orlando 
Inuamorato, the first born of these epics, was a subject of 
Hercules First, Duke of Ferrara, and by him appointed go- 
vernor of Reggio. His military conduct in that office, and his 
learned translations from the ancient classics, show him to 
have been equally accomplished as a soldier and as a scholar. 
In the intervals of war, to which his active life was devoted, 
he amused himself with the composition of his long poem. 
He had spun this out into the sixtyseventh canto, without 
showing any disposition to bring it to a conclusion, when his 
literary labors were suddenly interrupted, as he informs us in 
his parting stanza, by the invasion of the French into Italy, 
in 1494, and in the same year the author died. The Orlan- 
do Innamorato, as it advanced, had been read by its author 
to his friends ; but no portion of it was printed till after his 
death, and its extraordinary merits were not then widely 
estimated, in consequence of its antiquated phraseology and 
Lombard provincialisms. A Rifacimento, some time after 
appeared, by one Domenichi, who spoiled many of the beau- 
ties, without improving the style of his original. Finally, 
Berni in little more than thirty years after the death of Boi- 
ardo, new moulded the whole poem,* with so much dexterity 
as to retain the substance of every verse in the original, and 
yet to clothe them in the seductive graces of his own classical 
idiom. Berni's version is the only one now read in Italy, 
and the original poem of Boiardo is so rare in that country, 
that it was found impossible to procure, for the library of 
Harvard University, any copy of the Innamorato more ancient, 
than the reformed one by Domenichi. 

The history of letters affords no stronger example of the 
power of style, than the different fate of these two produc- 
tions of Berni and Boiardo. We doubt whether the ex- 
periment would have been attended with the same result, 

* Sismondi is mistaken in saying that Berni remodelled the Innamorato sixty 
years after the original. He survived Boiardo only fortytwo years; and 
he had half completed his Rifacimento at least ten years before his own death, 
as is evident from his beautiful invocation to Verena and the Po, (canto xxx.) 
on whose banks he was then writing it, and where he was living 1526, in the 
rapacity of Secretary to the Bishop of Verona 
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among a people, by whom the nicer beauties of expression 
are less cultivated ; as with the English, for example. If 
we may judge from the few specimens which we have seen 
extracted from the Italian original, Chaucer exhibits a more 
obsolete and exotic phraseology than Boiardo. Yet the par- 
tial attempt of Dryden to invest the father of English poetry, 
with a modernised costume has had little success ; and the 
little epic of Palamon and Arcite (The Knight's Tale) is 
much more highly relished in the rude but muscular diction 
of Chaucer, than in the polished version of his imitator. 
Whatever may be the estimation of the style, the glory of 
the original delineation of character and incident is to be 
given exclusively to Boiardo. He was the first of the epic 
poets, who founded a romance upon the love of Orlando ; 
and a large portion of the poem is taken up with the adven- 
tures of this hero and his doughty Paladius, assembled in a 
remote province of China, for the defence of his mistress the 
beautiful Angelica. 

' When Agrican with all his northern powers 
Besieged Albracca, as romances tell, 
The city of Gallaphrone, from thence to win 
The fairest of her sex Angelica 
His daughter, sought by many prowess knights 
Both Paynim, and the peers of Charlemagne.' 

Paradise Regained. 

With the exception of the midnight combat between Agrican 
and Orlando, in which the conversion of the dying Tartar 
reminds one of the similar but more affecting death of Clo- 
rinda in the Jerusalem Delivered, there is very little moral 
interest attached to these combats of Boiardo, which are 
mere gladiatorial exhibitions of hard fighting, and sharp jeal- 
ous wrangling. The fairy gardens of Falerina and Morgana, 
upon which the poet enters in the second book, are much 
better adapted to the display of his wild and exuberant im- 
agination. No Italian writer, not even Ariosto, is comparable 
to Boiardo for exhibitions of fancy. Enchantment follows 
enchantment, and the reader, bewildered with the number 
and rapidity of the transitions, looks in vain for some clue, 
even the slender thread of allegory, which is held out by the 
poet, to guide him through the unmeaning marvellous of 
Arabian fiction. Ariosto has tempered his imagination with 
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more discretion. Both of these great romantic poets have 
wrought upon the same characters, and afford in this respect 
a means of accurate comparison. Without going into de- 
tails, we may observe in general, that Boiardo has more 
strength than grace ; Ariosto, the reverse. Boiardo's por- 
traits are painted, or may be rather said to be sculptured, 
with a clear coarse hand, out of some rude material. Arios- 
to's are sketched with the volatile graces, nice shades, and 
variable drapery of the most delicate Italian pencil. In 
female portraiture of course, Ariosto is far superior to his 
predecessor. The glaring coquetry of Boiardo's Angelica 
is refined by the hand of his rival into something like the co- 
quetery of high life ; and the ferocious tigress beauties of 
the original Marfisa are softened into those of a more polished 
and courtly amazon. The Innamorato contains no examples 
of the pure, deep feeling, which gives a soul to the females of 
the Furioso, and we look in vain for the frolic and airy 
scenes, which enchant us so frequently in the latter poem.* 
We may remark, in conclusion, that the rapid and uninter- 
mitting succession of incidents in the Innamorato, prevents the 
poet from indulging in those collateral beauties of sentiment 
and imagery, which are prodigally diffused over the romance 
of Ariosto, and which give to it an exquisite finish. 

Berni's Rifacimento of the Orlando Innamorato, as we 
have already observed, first made it popular with the Italians, 
by a magical varnish of versification, which gave greater 
lustre to the beauties of his original, and glossed over its de- 
fects. It has, however, the higher merit of exhibiting a great 
variety of original reflections, sometimes in the form of 
digressions, but more frequently as introductions to the can- 
tos. These are enlivened by the shrewd wit, and elaborate 
artlessness of expression, that form the peculiar attraction of 
Berni's poetry. In one of the prefatory stanzas to the fifty- 
first canto, the reader may recognise a curious coincidence 
with a well known passage in Shakspeare. The more so as 
Berni we believe was never turned into English, before the 
present partial attempt of Mr Rose. 



The chase of the Fairy Morgana, ami the malicious dance of the loves 
round Rinaldo; (L. II. c. 8. 15,) may however be considered good exceptions to 
f his remark. 

•i-oi,. xix. — no. 45. 46 
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' Who steals a bugle horn, a ring, a steed, 
Or such like worthless thing, has some discretion. 
'Tis petty larceny. — Not such his deed 
Who robs us of our fame, our best possession. 
And he who takes our labor's worthiest meed, 
May well be deem'd a felon by profession ; 
Who so much more our hate and scourge deserves, 
As from the rule of right he wider swerves.' 

In another of these episodes, the poet has introduced a 
portrait of himself. The whole passage is too long for inser- 
tion here. But as Mr Rose has also translated it, we will 
borrow a few stanzas from bis skilful version. 

' His mood was choleric, and his tongue was vicious, 
But he was praised for singleness of heart ; 
Not taxed as avaricious or ambitious, 
Affectionate, and frank, and void of art ; 
A lover of his friends, and unsuspicious ; 
But where he hated knew no middle part ; 
And men his malice by his love might rate ; 
But then lie was more prone to love than hate. 

To paint his person, this was thin and dry ; 
Well sorting it, his legs were spare and lean ; 
Broad was his visage, and his nose was high, 
While narrow was the space that was between 
His eyebrows sharp ; and blue his hollow eye, 
Which for his bushy beard had not been seen, 
But that the master kept this thicket clear'd, 
At mortal war with mustache and with beard. 

No one did ever servitude detest 

Like him ; though servitude was still his dole ; 

Since fortune or the devil did their best 

To keep him evermore beneath control. 

While, whatsoever was his patron's hest, 

To execute it went against his soul ; 

His service would he freely yield, unask'd, 

But lost all heart and hope, if he were task'd. 

Nor music, hunting match, nor mirthful measure, 
Nor play, nor other pastime moved him aught ; 
And if 'twas true, that horses gave him pleasure, 
The simple sight of them was all he sought, 
Too poor to purchase ; and his only treasure 
His naked bed ; his pastime to do nought 
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But tumble there, and stretch his weary length, 
And so recruit his spirits and his strength. 

Rose's Innamorato, p. 48. 

The passage goes on to represent the dreamy and luxurious 
pleasures of this indolent pastime, with such an epicurean 
minuteness of detail, as puts the sincerity of the poet beyond 
a doubt. His smaller pieces, Capitoli, as they are termed, 
contain many incidental allusions, which betray the same lazy 
propensity. 

The early part of Berni's life was passed in Rome, where 
he obtained a situation under the ecclesiastical government. 
He was afterwards established in a canonry at Florence, 
where he led an easy, effeminate life, much caressed for his 
social talents by the Duke Alessandro de' Medici. His end 
was more tragical than was to have been anticipated from so 
quiet and unambitious a temper. He is said to have been 
secretly assassinated 1536, by the order of Alexander, for 
refusing to administer poison to the Duke's enemy, the Car- 
dinal Hyppolito de' Medici. The story is told in many con- 
tradictory ways by different Italian writers, some of whom 
disbelieve it altogether. The imputation, however, is an evi- 
dence of the profligate character of that court ; and if true 
is only one out of many examples of perfidious assassination, 
which in that age, dishonored some of the most polished so- 
cieties in Italy. 

Berni has had the distinction of conferring his name on a 
peculiar species of Italian composition.* The epithet ' Ber- 
nesco,' is not derived, however, as has been incorrectly stated 
by some foreign scholars, f from his reformed version of the 
' Orlando,' but from his smaller pieces, his Capitoli, more 
especially. It is difficult to convey a correct and adequate 
notion of this kind of satirical trifling, since its chief excel- 
lence results from idiomatic felicities of expression, that 
refuse to be transplanted into a foreign tongue, and there 
is no imitation of it that we recollect in our own language. 
It is a misapplication of the term Bernesque to apply it, as 

* He cannot be properly considered its inventor however. He lived in time 
to give the last polish to a species of familiar poetry, which had been long 
undergoing the process of refinement from the hands of his countrymen. 

t Vide Annotasioni alia Vita di Berni, dal conte Mazzuchelli. Clas. Ital. p. 
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has been sometimes done, to the ironical style supposed to 
have been introduced by Lord Byron in his Beppo and Don 
Juan. The clear, unequivocal vein of irony, which plays 
through the sportive sallies of the Italian, has no resemblance 
to the subdued but caustic sneer of the Englishmen. Nor 
does it, in our opinion, resemble in the least Peter Pindar's 
burlesque satire, to which an excellent critic in Italian poetry 
has compared it.* Pindar is much too unrefined in versifi- 
cation and in diction, to justify the parallel. Italian poetry 
always preserves the purity of its expression, however coarse 
or indecent may be the topic on which it is employed. — The 
subjects of many of these poems are of the most whimsical 
and trivial nature. We find some in Lode delict Peste, del 
Debito, &,c. Several in commendation of the delicacies of 
the table, of 'jellies,' 'eels,' or any other dainty, which 
pleased his Epicurean palate. These Capitoli, like most of 
the compositions of this polished versifier, furnish a perfect 
example of the triumph of style. The sentiments, some- 
times indelicate, and often puerile, may be considered, like 
the worthless insects occasionally found in amber, indebted 
for their preservation to the beautiful substance in which they 
are imbedded. 

It is a curious fact, that notwithstanding the apparent fa- 
cility and fluent graces of Berni's style, it was wrought with 
infinite care. Some of his verses have been corrected twenty 
and thirty times. Many of his countrymen have imitated it, 
mistaking its familiarity of manner for facility of execution. 

This fastidious revision has been common with the most emi- 
nent Italian poets. Petrarca devoted months to the perfecting 
of one of his exquisite sonnets. f Ariosto, as his son Virginius 

* Roscoe's '• Life of Loren. de' Medici.' Vol. i. p. 392. Note. 

t ' The following is a literal translation of a succession of memorandums in 
Latin, at the head of one of his sonnets. ' I began this by the impulse of the 
Lord, (Domino jubente,) tenth September, at the dawn of day, after my 
morning prayers.' 

' I must make these two verses over again, singing them, and I must trans- 
pose them. Three o'clock A. M. 19th October.' 

' I like this, (hoc placet) 30th October." 

' No, this does not please me. 20th December in the evening.' 

' February 18th, towards noon. This is now well ; however look at it 
again.' 

It was generally on Friday, that he occupied himself with the painful labor 
of correction, and this was also set apart by him as a day of fast and peni- 
tence. ' Essays,' cit. sup. 
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records of him, 'was never satisfied with his verses, hut was 
continually correcting and recorrecting them ;' almost every 
stanza in the last edition of his poem, published in his life- 
time, is altered from the original, and one verse is pointed 
out, (canto xvm. st.142.) whose variations filled many pages. 
Tnsso's manuscripts, preserved in the library at Modena, 
have been so often retouched by him, that they are hardly 
intelligible. And Alfieri was in the habit not only of cor- 
recting verses, but of remoulding whole tragedies, several of 
which he tells us in his Memoirs, were thus transcribed by 
him no less than three times. It is remarkable, that in a 
country where the imagination has been most active, the la- 
bor of the file should have been most diligently exerted on 
poetical compositions. Such examples of the pains taken 
by men of real genius might furnish a wholesome hint to 
some of the rapid, dashing writers of our own day. ' Avec 
quelque talent qu'on puisse etre ne,' says Rousseau, in his 
confessions, 'Part d'ecrire ne se prend pas tout d'un coup.' 

We have violated the chronological series of the Italian 
epopee, in our notice of Berni, in order to connect his poem 
with the model on which it was cast. We will quit him with 
the remark, that for his fame, he seems to have been as much 
indebted to good fortune as to desert. His countrymen have 
affixed his name to an illustrious poem, of which he was not 
the author, and to a popular species of composition of which 
he was not the inventor. 

In little more than twenty years after the death of Boiar- 
do, Ariosto gave to the world his first edition of the Orlando 
Furioso. The celebrity of the Innamorato made Ariosto 
prefer building upon this sure foundation, to casting a new 
one of his own ; and as his predecessor had fortunately left 
all the dramatis persona? of his unfinished epic alive upon 
the stage, he had only to continue their histories to the end 
of the drama. ' As the former of these two poems has no 
termination, and the latter no regular beginning, they may 
both be considered as forming one complete epic.'* The 
latter half was, however, destined not only to supply the de- 
ficiences, but to eclipse the glories of the former. 

Louis Ariosto was born of a respectable family at Reggio, 
1474. After serving a reluctant apprenticeship of five years, 

Tasso. Discorsi Poetki. p. 29. 
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in the profession of the law, his father allowed him to pursue 
other studies better adapted to his taste and poetical genius. 
The elegance of his lyrical compositions in Latin and Italian, 
recommended him to the patronage of the Cardinal Hyppolito 
d'Este, and of his brother Alphonso, who in 1505, succeeded 
to the ducal throne of Ferrara. Ariosto's abilities were found, 
however, not to be confined to poetry, and among other 
offices of trust, he was employed by the Duke in two impor- 
tant diplomatic negociations with the court of Rome. But the 
muses still obtained his principal homage, and all his secret 
leisure was applied to the perfecting of the great poem, which 
was to commemorate at once, his own gratitude, and the glo- 
ries of the House of Este. After fourteen years assiduous 
labor, he presented to the Cardinal Hyppolito, the first copy of 
his Orlando Furioso. The well known reply of the prelate, 
' Messer Lodovico, dove mai avete trovate tante fanfaluche ?' 
' Master Louis, where have you picked up so many trifles ?' 
will be remembered in Italy, as long as the poem itself.* 

Ariosto, speaking of his early study of jurisprudence in 
one of his Satires,f says, that he passed five years in quelle 
ciancie ; a word which signifies much the same with the epi- 
thet fanfaluche, or coglionerie, whichever it might have been, 
imputed to the Cardinal. Ariosto was a poet ; the Cardinal 
was a mathematician ; and each had the very common failing 
of undervaluing a profession different from his own. The 
courtly librarian of the Biblioteca Estense endeavors to ex- 
plain away this and the subsequent conduct of Ariosto's pa- 
tron. J But the poet's satires, in which he alludes to the 
behaviour of the Cardinal with the fine raillery, and to his 
own situation with the philosophic independence of Horace, 
furnish abundant evidence of the cold, ungenerous deport- 
ment of Hyppolito. § 

* An interrogation, which might remind an Englishman of one put by the 
great Duke of Cumberland to Gibbon. ' What, Mr Gibbon, scribble, scribble, 
scribble still ?' 

t A. M. Pietro Bembo Cardinale. 

{ Storia dela Lett. Hal. Tom. VII. P. I. p. 42, 43. 

§ In a satire addressed to Alessandro Ariosto, he speaks openly of the un- 
profitableness of his poetic labors. 

Thanks to the muses, who reward 
So well the service of their bard, 
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Notwithstanding the alienation of the Cardinal, the poet 
still continued in favor with Alphonso. The patronage be- 
stowed upon him, however, seems to have been of a very 
selfish and sordid complexion. He was employed by the Duke 
in offices most vexatious to one of his studious disposition, 
and he passed three years in reducing to tranquillity a barba- 
rous, rebellious province of the Duchy. His adventure there 
with a troop of banditti, who abandoned a meditated attack 
upon him, when they learned that he was the author of the 
Orlando Furioso, is a curious instance of homage to literary 
talent, which may serve as a pendant to the similar anecdote 
recorded of Tasso.* 

The latter portion of his life was passed on his own estate 
in comparative retirement. He refused all public employ- 
ment, and with the exception of his Satires, and a few Come- 
dies, which he prepared for the theatre committed to his 
superintendence by Alphonso, he produced no new work. 
His hours were diligently occupied with the emendation and 
extension of his great poem; and in 1532, soon after the re- 
publication of it in fortysix cantos, as it now stands, he died 
of a disease, induced by severe and sedentary application. 

He almost may be said to lack 
A decent coat to clothe his back. 
And soon after in the same epistle, he adverts with undisguised indignation; 
lo the oppressive patronage of Hyppolito. 

If the poor stipend I receive, 

Has led his Highness to believe 

He has a right to task my toil, 

Like any serf's upon his soil, 

T' enthral me with a servile chain 

That grinds my soul ; his hopes are vain. 

Sooner than be such household slave, 

The sternest poverty I '11 brave, 

And from his pride and presents free, 

Resume my long lost liberty. 

• Ginguene, whose facts are never to be suspected, whatever credit may be 
attached to his opinions, has related both these adventures without any qual- 
ification. (Histoire Literaire d'ltalie. Tom. IK. p. 359. et F.291.) This learned 
frenchman professes to have compiled his history under the desire of vindi- 
cating Italian literature from the disparaging opinions entertained of it among 
his countrymen. This has led him to swell the trumpet of panegvric some- 
what too stoutly, indeed much above the modest tone of the Italian savant, 
who upon his premature death, was appointed to continue the work. Gin- 
guene died before he had completed the materials for his ninth volume, and 
the hiatu? supplied by Professor Sain, carry down the literary narrative only 
to the conclusion of the sixteenth century 
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Ariosto is represented to have possessed a cheerful dispo- 
sition, temperate habits, and their usual concomitant, a good 
constitution. Barotti has quoted in his memoirs of the poet 
some particulars respecting him, found among the papers of 
Virginius, his natural son. He is there said not to have 
been a great reader ; Horace and Catullus were the authors 
in whom he took most delight. His intense meditation upon 
the subject of his compositions frequently betrayed him into 
fits of abstraction, one of which is recorded. Intending on 
a fine morning to take his usual walk, he set out from Car- 
pi, where he resided, and reached Ferrara late in the after- 
noon, in his slippers and robe de chambre, uninterrupted 
by any one. His patrimony though small was equal to his 
necessities. An inscription which he placed over his door 
is indicative of that moderation and love of independence 
which distinguished his character. 

' Parva ; seel apta inihi, sed nulli obnoxia, sed non 
Sordida, parta inco sed tamen aere domus.' 

It does not appear probable that he was ever married. He 
frequently alludes in his poems to some object of his affec- 
tions, but without naming her. His bronze inkstand, still pre- 
served in the library at Ferrara, is surmounted by a rileivo 
of a Cupid with his finger upon his lip, emblematic of a dis- 
creet silence not very common in these matters with his 
countrymen. He is said to have intended his mistress by the 
beautiful portrait of Ginevra (c. iv. v.) as Tasso afterwards 
shadowed out Leonora, in the affecting episode of Sophronia. 
This was giving them, according to Ariosto's own allusion, a 
glorious niche in the temple of immortality.* 

There still existed a general affectation among the Italian 
scholars, of writing in the Latin language, when Ariosto de- 
termined to compose an epic poem. The most accomplish- 
ed proficients in that ancient tongue flourished about this 
period, and Politian, Pontano, Vida, Sannazarius, Sadolet, 
Bembo, had revived, both in prose and poetry, the purity, 
precision, and classic elegance of the Augustan age. Politian 
and Lorenzo de' Medici were the only writers of the pre- 
ceding century, who had displayed the fecundity and poetical 
graces of their vernacular tongue ; and their productions had 

*0. F. Can. xxxv. st. 15, 16. 
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been too few, and of too trifling a nature to establish a per- 
manent precedent. Bembo, who wrote his elaborate history 
first in Latin, and who carried the complicated inversions, in 
fact, the idiom of that language, into his Italian compositions, 
would have persuaded Ariosto to write his poem in the same 
tongue. But he wisely replied, ' that he would rather be 
first among Tuscan writers, than second among the Latin,' 
and following the impulse of his own more discriminating 
taste, he gave in the Orlando Furioso such an exhibition of 
the fine tones and flexible movements of his native language, 
as settled the question of its precedence forever with his 
countrymen. 

Ariosto at first intended to adopt the terza rima of Dante; 
indeed the introductory verses of his poem in this measure 
are still preserved. He soon abandoned it, however, for the 
nltava rima, which is much better adapted to the light, ram- 
bling, picturesque narrative of the romantic epic* Every 
stanza furnishes a little picture in itself, and the perpetual 
recurrence of the same rhyme produces not only a most 
agreeable melody to the ear, but is very favorable to a full 
and more powerful development of the poet's sentiments. 
Instances of the truth of this remark must be familiar to 
every reader of Ariosto. It has been applied by Warton 
with equal justice to Spenser, whom the similar repetition of 
identical cadences often leads to a copious and beautiful 
expansion of imagery. f Spenser's stanza differs materially 

* The Italians, since the failure of Trissino, have very generally adopted 
this measure fur their epic poetry, while the terza rima is used for didactic 
and satirical composition, 'the graver subjects, which have engaged the atten- 
tion of some of their poets during the last century, have made blank verse, 
(verso sciollOj) more fashionable among them. Cesarotli's Ossian, one of the 
earliest, may be cited as one of the most successful examples of it. No na- 
tion is so skilful in a nice adaptation of style to the subject ; and imitative 
harmony has been carried by them to a perfection, which it can never hope 
(o attain in any other living language. For what other language is made so 
directly out of the elements of music ? 

f The following stanza from the ' Faerie Queene,' describing the habitation of 
Morpheus ' drowned deep in drowsie fit,' may serve as an exemplification of 
our meaning. 

' And more to lull him in his slumber soft, 
A trickling streame from high rock tumbling downe, 
And ever drizling raine upon the loft, 
Mixt with a murmuring vvinde much like the sownr 
Of swarming bees did cast him in a swowne : 

VOL. XIX. NO. 45. 47 
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from the Italian oitava rima, in having one more rhyme, and 
in the elongated Alexandrine with which it is concluded. 
This gave to his verses ' the long majestic march' well suited 
to the sober sublimity of his genius. But the additional 
rhyme much increased its metrical difficulties, already, from 
the comparative infrequency of assonances in our language, 
far superior to those of the Italian. This has few compound 
sounds, but rolling wholly upon the five open vowels, a, e, i, o,u, 
affords a prodigious number of corresponding terminations. 
Hence their facility of improvisation. Voltaire observes, that 
in the Jerusalem Delivered, not more than seven words termi- 
nate in u, and expresses his astonishment that we do not find 
a greater monotony in the constant recurrence of only four 
rhymes.* The reason may be that in Italian poetry, the 
rhyme falls both upon the penultima and the final syllable of 
each verse ; and as these two syllables in the same word turn 
upon different vowels, a greater variety is given to the melo- 
dy. This double rhyming termination, moreover, gives an 
inexpressible lightness and delicacy to Italian poetry, very 
different from the broad comic, which similar compound 
rhymes, no doubt from the infrequency of their application 
to serious subjects, communicate to the English. 

Aiiosto is commonly most admired for the inexhaustible fer- 
tility of his fancy. Yet a large proportion of his fictions are 
borrowed, copied, or continued from those of preceding poets. 
The elegant allegories of ancient superstition, as they were 
collected or invented by Homer and Ovid, the wild adven- 
tures of the Norman romances, the licentious merriment of 
the gossiping fabliaux, and the enchantments of Eastern fable, 
have all been employed in the fabric of Ariosto's epic. But 
although this diminishes his claims to an inventive fancy, yet 
on the whole it exalts his character as a poet. For these 
same fictions under the hands of preceding romancers, "even 
of Boiardo, were cold and uninteresting ; or at best raised in 
the mind of the reader only a stupid admiration, like that 
occasioned by the grotesque and unmeaning wonders of a 

IVo other noyes nor people's troublous cryes, 
As still are wont to annoy the walled towne 
Might there be heard ; but careless quiet lyes. 
Wrapt in eternall silence farre from encmyes.' 
Lelire a Deodali di Toimzsi. 
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fairy tale. But Ariosto inspired them with a deep and living; 
interest ; he adorned them with the graces of sentiment and 
poetic imagery, and enlivened them by a vein of wit and 
shrewd reflection. 

Ariosto's style is most highly esteemed by his countrymen. 
The clearness with which it expresses the most subtle and 
delicate beauties of sentiment may be compared to Alcina's 



-Vel sotfile e rado. 



Che non copria dinanzi no di dietro, 

Piu ohe le rose o igigli un chiaro vetro.' — c. vir. s. 28.* 

We recollect no English poet, whose manner in any degree 
resembles him. La Fontaine, the most exquisite versifier of 
his nation, when in his least familiar mood, comes the nearest 
to him among the French. — Spence remarks, that Spenser 
must have imagined Ariosto intended to write a serious roman- 
tic poem. The same opinion has been maintained by some 
of the Italian critics. Such, however, is not the impression we 
receive from it. Not to mention the broad farce, with which 
the narrative is occasionally chequered, as the adventures of 
Giocondo, the Enchanted Cup, &c. a sly suppressed smile 
seems to lurk at the bottom even of his most serious reflec- 
tions ; sometimes indeed it plays openly upon the surface of 
his narrative, but more frequently, after a beautiful and sober 
description, it breaks out as it were from behind a cloud, and 
lights up the whole with a gay and comic coloring. It would 
seem as if the natural acuteness of his poetic taste led him 
to discern in the magnanime mensogne of romantic fable, 
abundant sources of the grand and beautiful, while the anti- 
chivalric character of his age, and still more the lively humor 
of his nation, led him to laugh at its extravagancies. Hence 
the delicate intermixture of serious and comic, which gives a 
most agreeable variety, though somewhat of a curious per- 
plexity to his style. 

The Orlando Furioso went through six editions in the au- 
thor's lifetime, two of which he supervised ; and it passed 
through sixty in the course of the same century. Its poetic 
pretensions were of too exalted a character to allow it to be 



-A thin transparent veil, 



That all the beauties of her form discloses, 
As the clear crystal doth th' iinprison'd roses. 
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regarded as a mere fairy tale ; but it sorely puzzled the pe- 
dantic critics, both of that and of the succeeding age, to find 
out a justification for admitting it with all its fantastic eccen- 
tricities into the ranks of epic poetry. Multitudes have at- 
tacked and defended it upon this ground, and justice was not 
rendered to it, until the more enlightened criticism of a later 
day set all things right, by pointing out the distinction between 
the romantic and the classical.* 

The cold and precise Boileau, who, like most of his coun- 
trymen, seems to have thought that beauty could wear only 
one form, and to have mistaken the beginnings of ancient art 
for its principles, quoted Horace to prove, that no poet had 
the right to produce such grotesque combinations of the tragi- 
cal and comic, as arc found in Ariosto. f In the last century, 
Voltaire, a critic of a much wider range of observation, objects 
to a narrow, exclusive definition of an epic poem, on the just 
ground, 'that works of imagination depend so much on the 
different languages and tastes of the different nations among 
whom they are produced, that precise definitions must have 
a tendency to exclude all beauties that are unknown or 
unfamiliar to us.' (Essay sur la Poesle Epique.) In less 
than forty pages further, we find, however, that ' the Orlan- 
do Furioso, although popular with the mass of readers, is 
very inferior to the genuine epic poem? Voltaire's general 
reflections were those of a philosopher ; their particular ap- 
plication was that of a Frenchman. 

At a later period of his life he made a recantation of this 
precipitate opinion. And he even went so far in a parallel 
between the Furioso and the Odyssey, which he considered 
the model of the Italian poem, as to give a decided preference 
to the former. Ariosto's imitations of the Odyssey, however, 
are not sufficient to authorise its being considered the model 
of his epic. Where these imitations do exist, they are not 
always the happiest efforts of his muse. The tedious and 

* Hurd and T. Warton seem to have been among i he earliest English writers, 
who insisted upon the distinction between the gothic and the classical. In 
their application of it to Spenser they display a philosophical criticism, guided 
not so much by ancient rules, as by the peculiar genius of modern institutions. 
How- superior this to the pedantic dogmas of the French school, or of such a 
caviller as Rymer, whom Dryden used to quote, and Pope extolled as ' the best 
of English critics.' 

t Dissertation Critique sur l'Aventure de Joconde. Otvrres de Boiltav 
Tom. II. p. 151. 
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disgusting adventure of the Ogre, borrowed from that of the 
Cyclops Polypbeme, is one of the greatest blemishes in the 
Furioso. Such 'Jack the giant killing' honors do not blend 
happily with the airy and elegant fictions of the East. The 
familiarity of Ariosto's manner has an apparent resemblance 
to tlie simplicity of Homer's, which vanishes upon nearer in- 
spection. The unaffected ease common to both, resembles 
in Uie Italian the fashionable breeding, that grows out of a 
pei feet intimacy with the forms of good society. In the 
Greek it is rather an artlessness, which results from never 
having been embarrassed by the conventional forms of society 
at all. Ariosto is perpetually addressing his reader in the 
mes! familiar tone of conversation. Homer pursues his course 
with the undeviating dignity of an epic poet. He tells all his 
stories, even the incredible, with an air of confiding truth. 
The Italian poet frequently qualifies his with some sly refer- 
ence or apology, as 'I will not vouch for it, I repeat only 
what Turpin has told before me.' 

Mettendo !o Turpin, lo metto anch' io.* 

Ariosto's narratives are complicated and interrupted in a 
most provoking manner. This has given offence to some of 
his warmest admirers, and to the severe taste of Alfieri in 
particular. Yet this fault, if indeed it be one, seems imput- 
able to the art, not to the artist. He but followed preceding 
romancers, and conformed to the laws of his peculiar species 
of poetry. This involution of the narrative may be even 
thought lo afford a relief, and an agreeable contrast by its in- 
termixture of grave and comic incidents. At least, this is the 
apology set up for the same peculiarities of our own romantic 
drama. But whatever exceptions may be taken by the acute- 
ness or ignorance of critics at the conduct of the Orlando Fu- 
rioso, the sagacity of its general plan is best vindicated by its 
wide and permanent popularity in its own country. None of 
their poets is so universally read by the Italians, and the 
epithet divine, which the homage of an enlightened few had 
before appropriated to Dante, has been conferred by the voice 

Voltaire, with ail his aversion to local prejudices, was too national to relish 
the naked simplicity of Homer. One of his witty reflections may show how 
Iks esteemed him. Speaking of Virgil's obligations to the Greek poet, 'some 
say, he observes, ' that Homer made Virgil, if so this is without doubt the best 
work he ever made ! ' si cela est, e'es! sans clonic, son plus bel ourrase. 
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of the whole nation upon the ' Homer of Ferrara.'* While 
those, who copied the classical models of antiquity, are for- 
gotten, Ariosto, according to the beautiful eulogium of Tasso, 
'Partendo dalle vestigie degli Antichi Scrittori e dalle regole 
d' Aristotile, e letto e riletto da tutte J'eta, da tutti i sessi, 
noto a tutte le lingue, ringiovanisce sempre nella sua fama, 
e vola glorioso per le lingue de' mortali.'f 

The name of Ariosto most naturally suggests this of Tas- 
so, his illustrious but unfortunate rival in the same brilliant 
career of epic poetry ; for these two seem to hold the same 
relative rank, and to shed a lustre over the Italian poetry of 
the sixteenth century, like that reflected by Dante and Pe- 
trarch upon the fourteenth. The interest always attached to 
the misfortunes of genius has been heightened in the case 
of Tasso, by the veil of mystery thrown over them ; and 
while his sorrows have been consecrated by the ' melodious 
tear' of the poet, the causes of them have furnished a most 
fruitful subject of speculation to the historian. 

He had been early devoted by his father to the study of 
jurisprudence ; but, as with Ariosto, a love for the Muses se- 
duced him from his severer duties. His father remonstrated ; 
but Tasso at the age of seventeen, produced his Rinaldo, an 
epic in twelve cantos, and the admiration, which it excited 
throughout Italy, silenced all future opposition on the part of 
his parent. In 1565, Tasso, then twentyone years of age, 
was received into the family of the Cardinal Luigi d'Este, 
to whom he had dedicated his precocious epic. The bril- 
liant assemblage of rank and beauty at the little court of 
Ferrara excited the visions of the youthful poet, while its 
richly endowed libraries and learned societies furnished a 
more solid nourishment to his understanding. Under these 
influences, he was perpetually giving some new display of 
his poetic talent. His vein flowed freely in lyrical composi- 
tion, and he is still regarded as one of the most perfect 
models in that saturated species of national poetry. In 1573, 
he produced his Jlminta, which, in spite of its conceits, and 
pastoral extravagancies, exhibited such a union of literary 
finish and voluptuous sentiment, as was to be found in na 

* The name originally given to him by his rival Tasso, 
t Discorsi J'oetici, p. 33. 
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other Italian poem. It was translated into all the cultivated 
tongues in Europe, and was followed, during the lifetime of 
its author, by more than twenty imitations in Italy. No valu- 
able work ever gave birth to a more worthless progeny. 
The Pastor Fido of Guarini is by far the best of these imi- 
tations ; but its elaborate luxury of wit is certainly not com- 
parable to the simple, unsolicited beauties of the original. 
Tasso was, however, chiefly occupied with the composition 
of his great epic. He had written six cantos in a few 
months, but he was nearly ten years in completing it. He 
wrote with the rapidity of genius, but corrected with scrupu- 
lous deliberation. His Letters show the unwearied pains 
which he took to obtain the counsel of his friends; and his 
critical Discourses prove that no one could stand less in need 
of such counsel than himself. In 1575 he completed his 
Jerusalem Delivered. Thus, before he had reached his thirty- 
second year, Tasso as a lyric, epic, and dramatic writer, 
may be fairly said to have earned a threefold immortality in 
the highest walks of his art. His subsequent fate shows 
that literary glory rests upon no surer basis, than the acci- 
dental successes of worldly ambition. 

The long and rigorous imprisonment of Tasso, by the so- 
vereign over whose reign his writings had thrown such a 
lustre, has been as fruitful a source of speculation as the in- 
explicable exile of Ovid ; and in like manner was, for along 
time, imputed to an indiscreet and too aspiring passion in the 
poet. At length Tiraboschi announced, in an early edition of 
his history, that certain letters and original manuscripts of 
Tasso, lately discovered in the library of Modena, had been 
put into the hands of the Abbe Serassi for the further inves- 
tigation of the mysterious transaction. The Abbe's work ap- 
peared in 1785, and the facts diclosed by it clearly prove, 
that the poet's passion for Leonora was not as formerly im- 
agined, the origin of his misfortunes.* These may be im- 

*We are only acquainted with Serassi's 'Life of Tasso' through the epi- 
tomes of Fabroni and Ginguene. The latter writer seems to us to lay greater 
stress upon the poet's passion for Leonora, than is warranted by his facts. 
Tasso dedicated, it is true, many an elegant sonnet to her charms, and distort- 
ed her name into as many ingenious puns, as did Petrarch that of his mis- 
tress, but when we consider that this sort of poetical tribute is very common 
with the Italians, that the lady was at least ten years older than the poet, and 
that in the progress of this passion, he had four or five other well attested 
subordinate flames, we shall have little reason to believe it produced a deep 
impression on his character. 
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jutted to a variety of circumstances, none of which, how- 
ever, would have deeply affected a person of a less irritable 
or better disciplined fancy. The calumnies and petty insults, 
which he experienced from his rivals at the court of Ferrara, 
a clandestine attempt to publish his poem, but more than all, 
certain conscientious scruples, which he entertained as to the 
orthodoxy of his own creed, gradually wrought upon his fe- 
verish imaginations such a degree, as in a manner to unset- 
tle his reason. He fancied that his enemies were laying 
snares for his life, and that they had concerted a plan for ac- 
cusing him of heresy before the Inquisition.* He privately 
absconded from Ferrara, returned to it again, but soon after, 
disquieted by the same unhappy suspicions, left it precipitate- 
ly a second time, without his manuscripts, without money, or 
any means of subsistence, and after wandering from court to 
court, and experiencing in the sorrowful language of Dante, 



■'Come sa di sale 



Lo pane altrui, e com' c duro calle, 
Lo scendere e '1 salir per l'aitrui scale. 't 

he threw himself once more upon the clemency of Alphonso. 
But the Duke, already alienated from him by his past extrava- 
gancies, was incensed to such a degree by certain intempe- 
rate expressions of anger, in which the poet indulged on his 
arrival at the court, that he caused him to be confined in a 
madhouse. (Hospital of St Anne.) 

Here in the darkness and solitude of its meanest cell, dis- 
turbed only by the cries of the wretched inmates of the 
mansion, he languished two years under the severest disci- 
pline of a refractory lunatic. Montaigne, in his visit to Italy, 
saw him in this humiliating situation, and his reflections upon 
it are even colder than those which usually fall from the 
phlegmatic philosopher. J The genius of Tasso, however, 

*IIis 'Letters' betray the same timid jealousy. He is perpetually com- 
plaining that his correspondence is watched and intercepted. 

t ' How salt the savour is of other's bread, 

How hard the passage to descend and climb 

By other's stairs.' — Carey. 

t ' I felt even more spite than compassion to see him in so miserable a state, 
surviving, as it were himself, unmindful either of himself or his works, which 
without his concurrence, and before his eyes, were published to the world in- 
correct and deformed.' Essoin ile. Montaigne. Tom. V. p. 114. Montaigne 
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broke through the gloom of his dungeon, and several of the 
lyrical compositions of his imprisoned muse were as brilliant 
and beautiful as in the day of her prosperity. The distemper- 
ed state of his imagination seems never to have clouded the 
vividness of his perceptions on the subjects of his composition, 
and during the remaining five years of his confinement at St 
Anne, he wrote in the form of dialogues several highly 
esteemed disquisitions on philosophical and moral theorems. 
During this latter period Tasso had enjoyed a more com- 
modious apartment, but the Duke, probably dreading some 
literary reprisal from his injured prisoner, resisted all entrea- 
ties for his release. This was at length effected through the 
intercession of the Prince of Mantua in 1586. 

Tasso quitted Ferrara without an interview with his op- 
pressor, and spent the residue of his days in the south of 
Italy. His countrymen, affected by his unmerited persecu- 
tions, received him wherever he passed with enthusiastic 
triumph. The nobility and the citizens of Florence waited 
upon him in a body, as if to make amends for the unjust 
strictures of their academy upon his poem ; and a day was 
appointed by the court of Rome for his solemn coronation 
in the capitol, with the poetic wreath, which had formerly en- 
circled the brow of Petrarch. He died a few days before 
the intended ceremony. His body, attired in a Roman toga, 
was accompanied to the grave by nobles and ecclesiastics of 
the highest dignity, and his temples were decorated with the 
laurel, of which his perverse fortune had defrauded him when 
living. 

The unhappy fate of Tasso has affixed a deep stain on the 
character of Aiphonso Second. The eccentricities of his 
deluded fancy could not have justified seven years of solita- 
ry confinement, either as a medicine or as a punishment ; 
least of all from the man, whose name he had so loudly cele- 
brated in one of the most glorious productions of modern 
genius. What a caustic commentary upon his unrelenting 
rigor must Aiphonso have found in one of the opening stan- 
zas of the Jerusalem. 

doubtless exaggerated the mental degradation of Tasso, since it favored a po- 
sition, which, in the vain love of paradox, that has often distinguished his 
countrymen, he was then endeavoring to establish, viz. the superiority of stu- 
pidity and ignorance over genius. 
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' Tu, magnanirao Alfonso, il qual ritogli 
Al furor di fortuna, e guidi in porto 
Me peregrino errante, e fra gli scogli 
E fra l'onde agitato, e quasi assorto; 
Queste mie carte in lieta fronte accogli,' &c. 

The illiberal conduct of the princes of Este, both towards 
Ariosto and Tasso, essentially diminishes their pretensions to 
the munificent patronage so exclusively imputed to them 
by their own historians, and by the eloquent pen of Gibbon.* 
A more accurate picture, perhaps, of the second Alphonso 
may be found in the concluding canto of Childe Harold ; 
where the poet, in the language of indignant sensibility, not 
always so judiciously directed, has rendered more than poet- 
ical justice to the ' antique brood of Este.' 

The Jerusalem was surreptitiously published, for the first 
time, during Tasso's imprisonment ; and notwithstanding the 
extreme inaccuracy of its early editions, it went through no 
less than six in as many months. Others grew rich on the 
productions of an author, who was himself languishing in the 
most abject poverty. One example out of many of the in- 
security of literary property, in a country, where the number 
of distinct independent governments almost defeats the pro- 
tection of a copyright. f 

Notwithstanding the general admiration which the Jerusa-- 
lem excited throughout Italy, it was assailed on its first ap- 
pearance with the coarsest criticism it ever experienced. A 
comparison was naturally suggested between it and the Or- 
lando Furioso, and the Italians became divided into the 

* Muratori's Antichitd, Estenri are expressly intended to record the virtues of 
the family of Este Tiraboschi's Storia delta Lettiratura Italiana is a splendid 
panegyric upon the intellectual achievements of the whole nation. More than 
a due share of this praise, however, is claimed for his native princes of Fer- 
rara. It is amusing to see by what evasions the historian attempts to justify 
their conduct both towards Tasso and Ariosto. Gibbon, who had less apolo- 
gy for partiality, in his laborious researches into the ' Antiquities of the 
house of Brunswick,' has not tempered his encomiums of the Alphonsos with 
a single animadversion upon their illiberal conduct towards their two illus- 
trious subjects. 

t ' Foreigners,' says Denina, ' who ask if there are great writers in Italy 
now, as in times past, would be surprised at the number, were they to learn 
how much even the best of them are brought in debt by the publication of 
their own works.' — Vicende delta Letteratura. Tom. II. p. 326. 
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factions of Tassisti and Ariostisti. The Delia Cruscan Aca- 
demy, just then instituted, in retaliation of some extrava- 
gant encomiums bestowed on the Jerusalem, entered into an 
accurate but exceedingly intemperate analysis of it, in which 
they degraded it, not only below the rival epic, but, denying it 
the name of a poem, spoke of it as ' a cold and barren com- 
pilation.' It is a curious fact, that both the Delia Cruscan 
and French academies commenced their career of criticism, 
with an unlucky attack upon two of the most extraordinary 
poems in their respective languages.* 

Although Tasso was only one and twenty years of age, 
when he set about writing his Jerusalem, yet it is sufficiently 
apparent from the sagacious criticism exhibited in his letters, 
that he brought to it a mind ripened by extensive studies, and 
careful meditation. He had, moreover, the advantage of an 
experience derived both from his own previous labors, and 
those of several distinguished predecessors, in the same kind 
of composition. The learned Trissino had fashioned, some 
years before, a regular heroic poem with pedantic precision, 
upon the models of antiquity. From this circumstance, it 
was so formal and tedious that nobody could read it. Ber- 
nardo Tasso, the father of Torquato, who might apply to 
himself with equal justice, the reverse of the younger Ra- 
cine's lament, 

' Et moi pere inconnu d'un si glorieux fils,' 

had commenced his celebrated Amadis, with the same de- 
ference to the rules of Aristotle. Finding that the audiences 
of his friends, to whom he was accustomed to read the epic 
as it advanced, gradually thinned off, he had the discretion to 
take the hint, and new cast it in a more popular and romantic 
form. Notwithstanding these inauspicious examples, Tasso 
was determined to give to his national literature what it so 
much wanted, a great heroic poem ; his fine eye perceived at 
once, however, all the advantages to be derived from the pecu- 
liar institutions of the moderns ; and while he conformed in the 
general plan of his epic to the precepts of autiquity, he ani- 
mated it with the popular and more exalted notions of love, 

* It is hardly necessary to refer to Corneille's ' Cid,' so clumsily anatomised 
by the Academie Franchise, at the jealous instigation of Cardinal Richelieu. 
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of chivalry, and religion. His Jerusalem exhibits a most 
perfect combination of the romantic and the classical. 

The subject which he selected was most happily adapted 
to his complicated design. However gloomy a picture the 
Crusades may exhibit to the rational historian, they are one 
of the most brilliant and imposing ever offered to the eye of 
the poet. It is surprising that a subject, so fruitful in marvel- 
lous and warlike adventure, and which displays the full tri- 
umph of christian chivalry, should have been so long neglected 
by the writers of epical romance. The plan of the Jerusa- 
lem is not without defects, which have been pointed out by 
the Italians, and bitterly ridiculed by Voltaire, whose volatile 
sarcasms have led him into one or two blunders, that have 
excited much wrath among some of Tasso's countrymen.* 
The conceits, which occasionally glitter on the surface of 
Tasso's clear and polished style, have afforded another and 
a fair ground for censure. Boileau's metaphorical distich, 
however, has given to them an undeserved importance. The 
epithet tinsel, (clinquant,) used by him without any limitation, 
was quoted by his countrymen as fixing the value at once of 
all Tasso's compositions, and afterwards by an easy transition, 
of that of the whole body of Italian literature. Boileau sub- 
sequently diluted this censure of the Italian poet with some 
partial commendations ;f but its ill effects were visible in the 
unfavorable prejudices, which it left on the minds of his own 
countrymen, and on those of the English for nearly a cen- 
tury. 

* Among other heinous slanders, he had termed the musical bird ' di color 
vari' 'e purpureo rostro' in Armida's gardens, a 'parrot ;' and the ' fatal Don- 
zella (canto xv.) ( whose countenance was beautiful like that of the angels' an 
'old woman,' which his Italian censor assures his countrymen * is much worse 
than a vecchia donna.' For the burst of indignation, which these and similar 
sins brought upon Voltaire's head, vide ' .Innotazioni at Canti. xv. xvi. Clas. 
Hal. 

t Both Ginguene and some Italian critics affect to consider these commen- 
dations as an amende honorable on the part of Boileau. They, however, 
amount to very little, and like the Frenchman's compliment to Yorick, have 
full as much of bitter as of sweet in them. The remarks quoted by D'Olivet, 
(Histoire de I'Academie Franchise,) as having been made by the critic a short 
time previous to his death, are a convincing proof, on the other hand, that 
he was tenacious to the last of his original heresy. 'So little,' said he,' have 
I changed, that on reviewing Tasso of late, I regretted exceedingly that I 
had not been more explicit in my strictures upon him.' He then goes on to 
supply the hiatus, by taking up all the blemishes in detail, which he had be- 
fore only alluded to en gros. 
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The affectations imputed to Tasso are to be traced to a 
much more remote origin. Petrarch's best productions are 
stained with them, as are those of preceding poets, Cino da 
Pistoja, Guido Cavalcanti, and others,* and they seem to 
have flowed directly from the Proven^ale, the copious foun- 
tain of Italian lyrical poetry. Tiraboschi referred their in- 
troduction to the influence of Spanish literature under the vice- 
roys of Naples, during the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
which provoked a patriotic replication in seven volumes, from 
the Spanish Abbe Larnpillas. The Italian had the better of 
his adversary in temper, if not in argument. This false re- 
finement was brought to its height during the first half of the 
seventeenth century, under Marini and his imitators, and it is 
somewhat maliciously intimated by Denina, that the foun- 
dation of the Academy Delia Crusca corresponds with the 
commencement of the decay of good taste. f Some of their 
early publications prove, that they have at least as good a 
claim to be considered its promoters as Tasso. J 

Tasso is the most lyrical of all epic poets. This often 
weakens the significance and picturesque delineation of his 
narrative, by giving to it an ideal and too general character. 
His eight lined stanza is frequently wrought up, as it were, 
into a miniature sonnet. He himself censures Ariosto for 
occasionally indulging this lyrical vein in his romance, and 
cites as an example the celebrated comparison of the virgin 
and the rose. (Can. i. s. 42.) How many similar examples 

* These veteran versifiers have been condensed into two volumes, 8vo. in an 
edition published at Florence, 1816, under the title of Poeti del Primo Secolo 
t Vicende delta Letleratura. Tom. If. p. 52. 

X A distinction seems to be authorised between the ancients and the mo- 
derns, in regard to what is considered purity of taste. The earliest writings 
of the former are distinguished by it, and it fell into decay only with the de- 
cline of the nation. While a vicious taste is visible in the earliest stages of 
modern literature, and it has been corrected only by the corresponding re- 
finement of the nation. The Greek language was written in classic purity 
from Homer until long after Greece herself had become tributary to the Ro- 
mans ; and the Latin tongue, from the time of Terence till the nation had 
sacrificed its liberties to its emperors. While the early Italian authors, as we 
have already seen, the Spaniards in the age of Ferdinand, the English in that 
of Elisabeth, and the French under Francis first, (the epochs which may fix 
the dawn of their respective literatures,) seem to have been deeply infected 
with a passion for conceits and quibbles, which has been purified only by the 
diligent cultivation of ages 
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may be found in his own epic. The gardens of Armida are 
full of them. To this cause we may perhaps ascribe the 
glittering affectations, the clinquant so often noticed in his 
poetry. Dazzling and epigrammatic points are often solicit- 
ed in sonnets. To the same cause may be referred in part 
the nicely adjusted harmony of his verses. It would almost 
seem as if each stanza was meant to be set to music, as Pe- 
trarch is known to have composed many of his odes with this 
view.* The melodious rhythm of Tasso's verse has none 
of the monotonous sweetness so cloying in Metastasio. It is 
diversified by all the modulations of an exquisitely sensible 
ear. For this reason no Italian poet is so frequently in the 
mouths of the common people. Ariosto's familiar style and 
lively narrative is better suited to the popular apprehension. 
But the lyrical melody of Tasso triumphs over these advan- 
tages in his rival, and enables him literally virum volitare per 
ora. It was once common for the Venetian gondoliers to 
challenge each other, and to respond in the verses of the Je- 
rusalem, and this sort of musical contest might be heard for 
hours in the silence of a soft summer evening. The same 
beautiful ballads, if we may so call these fragments of an 
epic, are still occasionally chanted by the Italian peasant, who 
is less affected by the sublimity of their sentiments, than the 
musical flow of the expression. f 

Tasso's sentiments are distinguished, in our opinion, by a 
moral grandeur surpassing that of any other Italian poet. 
His devout mind seems to have been fully inspired with the 
spirit of his subject. We say, in our opinion, for an eminent 
German critic, F. Schlegel, is disposed to deny him this 
merit. We think in this instance he must have proposed to 
himself what is too frequent with the Germans, an ideal and 
exaggerated standard of elevation. A few stanzas (st. 1 to 
19.) in the fourth canto of the Jerusalem, may be said to 
contain almost the whole argument of the Paradise Lost. 

*Foscolo.'Es8ay,fyc.' p. 93. 

+ ' The influence of metrical harmony is visible in the lower classes, who 
commit to memory the stanzas of Tasso, and sing them without comprehend- 
ing them. They even disfigure the language so as to make nonsense of it, 
their senses deceived all the while by the unmeaning melody.' — Pignotti. Storia, 
4*c. Tom. IV. p. 192. 
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The convocation of the devils in the dark abyss,* the picture 
of Satan, whom he injudiciously names Pluto, his sublime 
address to his confederates, in which he alludes to their re- 
bellion and the subsequent creation of man, were the germs 
of Milton's most glorious conceptions. Dante had before 
shadowed forth Satan, but it was only in the physical terrors 
of a hideous aspect and gigantic stature. The ancients had 
clothed the Furies in the same external deformities. Tasso, 
in obedience to the superstitions of his age, gave to the Devil 
similar attributes, but he invested his character with a moral 
sublimity, which raised it to the rank of divine intelligences. 

' Ebbero i piu felici allor vittoria 
Rimase a noi d'invitto ardir la gloria.' 
' Sia destin cio ch'io voglio'. 

In the literal version of Milton, 

' What I will is fate.' 

Sentiments like these also give to Satan in Paradise Lost, 
his superb and terrific majesty. Milton, however, gave a 
finer finish to the portrait, by dispensing altogether with the 
bugbear deformities of his person, and by depicting it as a 
form, that 

* Had yet not lost 
All its original brightness, nor appear'd 
Less than Archangel ruin'd.' 

It seems to us a capital mistake in Tasso, to have made so 
little use of the diablerie, which he has so powerfully por- 
trayed. Almost all the machinations of the infidels in the sub- 
sequent cantos turn upon the agency of petty necromancers. 

Tasso frequently deepens the expression of his pictures by 
some skilful moral allusion. How finely has he augment- 
ed the misery of the soldier, perishing under a consuming 
drought before the walls of Jerusalem, by recalling to his im- 
agination the cool and crystal waters, with which he had once 
been familiar. 

* The semi-stanza, which describes the hoarse reverberations of the infernal 
trumpet in this Pando3monium, is cited by the Italians as a happy example ef 
imitative harmony. 

' Chiama gli abitator delFombre eterne 
II rauco suon della tartarea tromba. 
Treman le spaziose atre caverne, 
E l'aercieco a quel romor rimliouibs 
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' Se alcun giammai tra frondeggianti rive 
Puro vide stagnar liquido argento, 
O giu precipitose ir acque vive 
Per alpe, o'n piaggia erbosa a passo lento ; 
Quelle al vago desio forma e descrive, 
E ministra materia al suo tormento ; 
Che l'imagine lor gelida e molle 
L'asciuga e scalda, e nel pensier ribolle.' * 

Can. xm. st. 60. 

In all the manifold punishments of Dante's ' Hell,' we 
remember one only in which the mind is made use of as a 
means of torture. A counterfeiter (barratiere) contrasts his 
situation in these dismal regions, with his former pleasant 
residence in the green vale of the Arno ; an allusion, which 
adds a new sting to his anguish, and gives a fine moral color- 
ing to the picture. Dante was the first great christian poet 
that had written ; and when, in conformity with the charitable 
spirit of his age, he assigned all the ancient Heathens a place 
either in his hell, or purgatory, he inflicted upon them corporeal 
punishments, which alone had been threatened by their poets. 

Both Ariosto and Tasso elaborated the style of their com- 
positions with infinite pains. This labor, however, led them 
to the most opposite results. It gave to the Furioso the airy 
graces of elegant conversation ; to the Gerusalemme, a stately 
and imposing eloquence. In this last you may often find a 
consummate art carried into affectation, as in the former, 
natural beauty is sometimes degraded into vulgarity, and even 
obscenity. Ariosto has none of the national vices of style im- 
puted to his rival, but he is tainted with the less excusable 
impurities of sentiment. It is stated by a late writer, that 
the exceptionable passages in the Furioso were found crossed 
out with a pen, in a manuscript copy of the author, showing 
his intention to have suppressed them at some future period. 
The fact does not appear probable, since the edition, as it 

* ' He that the gliding rivers erst had seen 
Adown their verdant channels gently roll'd, 
Or falling streams, which to the valleys green 
Distill'd from tops of Alpine mountains cold, 
Those he desired in vain, new torments been 
Augmented thus with wish of comforts old ; 
Those waters cool he drank in vain conceit, 
Which more increased his thirst, increased his heat.' — Fairfax 
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now stands, with all its original blemishes, was revised and 
published by himself the year of his death. 

Tasso possessed a deeper, a more abstracted, and lyrical 
turn of thought. Ariosto infuses an active worldly spirit into 
his poetry ; his beauties are social, while those of his rival are 
rather of a solitary complexion. Ariosto's muse seems to 
have caught the gossiping spirit of the fabliaux ; and Tasso's 
the lyrical refinements of the provenpale. Ariosto is never 
sublime like the other. This may be imputed to his subject, 
as well as to the character of his genius. Owing to his subject 
he is more generally entertaining. The easy freedom of his 
narrative often leads him into natural details, much more 
affecting than the ideal generalisation of Tasso. How pathetic 
is the dying scene of Brandimarte with the half finished name 
of his mistress, Fiordiligi, upon his lip. 

' Orlando, fa che ti raccordi 

Di me nell' orazion tue grate a Dio ; 

Ne men ti raccomando la mia Fiordi .... 

Ma dir non pote Ugi; e qui finio.'* 

Tasso could never have descended to this beautiful negligence 
of expression.f 

Tasso challenged a comparison with his predecessor in his 
gardens of Armida. The indolent and languishing repose of 
the one, the brisk, amorous excitement of the other, are in 
some measure characteristic of their different pencils. The 
parallel has been too often pursued, for us to weary our read- 
ers with it. 

* Orlando, I implore thee, 

That in thy prayers my name may be commended. 
And to thy care 1 leave my lov'd Fiordi — 
Ligi he could not add ; — but here he ended. 
t The ideal, which we have imputed to Tasso, may be cited, however, as a 
characteristic of the national literature, and as the point in which their litera- 
ture is most decidedly opposed to our own. With the exception of Dante and 
Parini, whose copies from life have all the precision of proof impressions, it 
would be difficult to find a picture in the compass of Italian poetry executed 
with the fidelity to nature so observable in our good authors, so apparent in 
every page of Cowper or Thomson for example. It might be well, perhaps, 
for the English artist, if he could embellish the minute and literal details of his 
own school with some of the ideal graces of the Italian. Byron may be con- 
sidered as having done this more effectually than any contemporary poet 
Byron's love of the ideal, it must be allowed, however, has too often bewilder 
ed him in mysticism and hyperbole. 
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The Italians have a copious variety of narrative poetry, and 
are very nice in their subdivisions of it. Without attending 
to these, we have been guided by its chronological succession. 
We have hardly room to touch upon the ' Secchia Rapita,' 
(Rape of the Bucket,) of Tassoni, the model of the mock- 
heroic poems afterwards frequent in Italy,* of Boileau's Lu- 
trin, and of the Rape of the Lock. Tassoni, its author, was 
a learned and noble Modenese, who, after a life passed in 
the heats of literary controversies, to which he had himself 
given rise, died 1635, aged seventyone. The subject of the 
poem is a war carried on between Modena and Bologna, at the 
commencement of the thirteenth century, in consequence of a 
wooden bucket having been carried off from the marketplace 
in the latter city, by an invading party of the former. This 
memorable trophy has been preserved down to the present 
day in the cathedral of Modena. Tassoni's epic will confer 
upon it a more lasting existence. 

The Bucket, which so sorely had offended, 

In the Great Tower, where yet it may be found, 

Was from on high by ponderous chain suspended, 

And with a marble cope environ'd round. 

By portals five the entrance is defended ; 

Nor cavalier of note is that way bound, 

Nor pious pilgrim, but doth pause to see 

The spoil so glorious of the victory. 

Canto i. st. 63. 

Gironi, in his life of the poet, triumphantly adduces in evi- 
dence of the superiority of the Italian epic over the French 
mock heroic poem of Boileau, that the subject of the former 
is far more insignificant than that of the latter, and yet the 
poem has twelve cantos, being twice the number of the Lu- 
trin. He might have added that each canto contains about 

* The Italians long disputed with great acrimony whether this or the comic- 
heroic poem of Bracciolini (Lo Schemo degli Dei) was precedent in point of 
age. It appears probable, that Tassoni's was written first, although printed 
last. No country has been half so fruitful as Italy in literary quarrels, and in 
none have they been pursued with such bitterness and pertinacity. In some 
instances, as in that of Marini, they have even been maintained by assassina- 
tion. The sarcastic commentaries of Galileo upon the ' Jerusalem,' quoted in 
the vulgar edition of the ' Classics,' were found sadly mutilated by one of the 
offended Tasdsti, into whose hands they had fallen more than two centuries 
after they were written. So long does a literary faction last in Italy. The 
Italians, inhibited from a free discussion on political or religious topics, enter 
w ith incredible zeal into those of a purely abstract and often unimportant 
character. 
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six hundred lines, instead of two hundred, the average com- 
plement of the French, so that Tassoni's epic has the glory 
of being twelve times as long as Boileau's, and all about a 
bucket ! This is somewhat characteristic of the Italians. 
What other people would goodhumoredly endure such an in- 
terminable epic upon so trivial an affair, which had taken 
place more than four centuries before ? To make amends, 
however, for the want of pungency in a satire on transactions 
of such an antiquated date, Tassoni has besprinkled his poem 
very liberally with allusions to living characters. 

We may make one general objection to the poem, that it is 
often too much in earnest for the perfect keeping of the mock- 
heroic. The cutting of throats, and fighting regular pitched 
battles, are too bloody a business for a joke. How much 
more in the genuine spirit of this species of poetry is the 
bloodless battle with the books in the Lutrin, 

The machinery employed by Tassoni is composed of the an- 
cient heathen deities. These are frequently brought upon the 
stage, and are travestied with the coarsest comic humor. But 
the burlesque, which reduces great things to little, is of a 
grosser and much less agreeable sort, than that which magnifies 
little things into great. The ' Rape of the Lock' owes its 
charms *.o the latter process. The importance which it gives 
to the elegant nothings of high life, its perpetual sparkling of 
wit, the fairy fretwork which constitutes its machinery, have 
made it superior as a fine piece of irony to either of its foreign 
rivals. A Frenchman would, doubtless, prefer the epic re- 
gularity, progressive action, and smooth seesaw versification 
of the Lutrin ;* while an Italian would find sufficient in the 
grand heroic sentiment, and the voluptuous portraiture, with 
which Tassoni's unequal poem is occasionally inlaid, to justify 
his preference of it. There is no accounting for national 
taste. La Harpe, the Aristarchus of French critics, censures 
the gossamer machinery of the ' Rape of the Lock' as the 
greatest defect in the poem. ' La fable des Sylphes, que 
Pope a tres inutilement empruntee du conte de Gabalis. 
pour en faire le merveilleux de son poeme, n'y prod nit riot 
(Fagreable, rien d'interessant ! ' 

* The versification of the Lutrin is esteemed as faultless as am in (hi- Ian 
'jfnage. The tame and monotonous flow of (he best of French rhvnio. how- 
ever, produces an effect, at least upon a foreign ear. which lias been weii likeri 
ed In one of their own nation to ' (he drinking of cold water ' 
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Italy, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was inun- 
dated with crude and insipid romances, distributed into all 
the varieties of epic poetry. The last one, however, of suffi- 
cient importance to require our notice, namely, the Ricciar- 
detto of Nicholas Fortiguerra appeared as late as 1738. 
After two centuries of marvellous romance, Charlemagne and 
his paladins became rather insipid dramatis personam. What 
could not be handled seriously, however, might be ridiculed ; 
and the smile, half suppressed by Ariosto and Berni, broke 
out into broad buffoonery in the poem of Fortiguerra. 

The Ricciardetto may be considered the Don Quixote of 
Italy ; for although it did not bring about that revolution in the 
national taste ascribed to the Spanish romance, yet it is, like 
that, an unequivocal parody upon the achievements of knight 
errantry. It may be doubted whether Don Quixote itself 
was not the consequence, rather than the cause of the revo- 
lution in the national taste. Fortiguerra pursued an oppo- 
site method to Cervantes, and instead of introducing his 
crackbrained heroes into the realities of vulgar life, he 
made them equally ridiculous by involving them in the most 
absurd caricatures of romantic fiction. Many of these ad- 
\ r entures are of a licentious and sometimes of a disgusting 
nature ; but the graceful though negligent beauties of his 
style throw an illusive veil over the grossness of the narra- 
tive. Imitations of Pulci may be more frequently traced than 
of any other romantic poet. But although more celebrated 
writers are occasionally, and the extravagancies of chivalry 
are perpetually parodied by Fortiguerra, yet his object does 
not seem to have been deliberate satire, so much as good 
humored jesting. What he wrote was for the simple pur- 
pose of raising a laugh, not for the derision or the correction 
of the taste of his countrymen. The tendency of his poem 
is certainly satirical, yet there is not a line indicating such an 
intention on his part. The most pointed humor is aimed at 
the clergy.* Fortiguerra was himself a canon. He com- 

* One of the leading characters is Ferragus, who had figured in all the old 
epics as one of the most formidable Saracen chieftains. He turns hermit with 
Fortiguerra, and beguiles his lonely winter evenings with the innocent pastime 
of making candles. 

' E ne l'orrida bruma 
Quando l'aria e piu fredda, e piu crudele, 
Io mi diverto in far de le candele.' — m. 53. 
\ contrast highly diverting to the Italians, who had been taught to associate 
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menced his epic at the suggestion of some friends with whom 
he was passing a few weeks of the autumn at a hunting seat. 
The conversation turned upon the labor bestowed by Pulci, 
Berni, and Ariosto on their great poems ; and Fortiguerra un- 
dertook to furnish the next day a canto of good poetry ex- 
hibiting some of the peculiarities of their respective styles. 
He fulfilled his promise, and his friends, delighted with its 
sprightly graces, persuaded him to pursue the epic to its 
present complement of thirty cantos. Any one acquainted 
with the facilities for improvisation afforded by the flexible or- 
ganisation of the Italian tongue, will be the less surprised at 
the rapidity of this composition. The ' Ricciardetto' may 
be looked upon as a sort of improvisation. 

In the following literal version of the two opening stanzas 
of the poem, we have attempted to convey some notion of the 
sportive temper of the original. 

It will not let my busy brain alone, — 
The whim has taken me to write a tale 
In poetry, of things till now unknown, 
Or if not wholly new, yet nothing stale. 
My Muse is not a daughter of the Sun 
With harp of gold and ebony ; a hale 
And buxom country lass, she sports at ease, 
And free as air sings to the passing breeze. 

Yet though accustom'd to the wood, — its spring 
Her only beverage, and her food its mast, 
She will of heroes and of battles sing, 
The loves and high emprizes of the past. 
Then if she falter on so bold a wing, 
Light be the blame upon her errors cast, 
She never studied ; and she well may err, 
Whose home hath been beneath the oak and fir. 

Fortiguerra's introductions to his cantos are seasoned with 
an extremely pleasant wit, which Lord Byron has attentively 
studied, and in some passages of his more familiar poetry 
closely imitated. The stanza, for example, in Beppo, be- 
ginning 

very lofty ideas with the name of Ferragus. The conflict kept up between 
the devout scruples of the new saint, and his old heathen appetites, affords 
perpetual subjects for the profane comic. 
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' She was not old, nor young, nor at the years, 

Which certain people call a certain age, 
Which yet the most uncertain age appears,' &c. 

was evidently suggested by the following in Ricciardetto. 

Quando si giugne ad una certa eta, 
Ch'io non voglio descrivervi qual e, 
Bisogna stare allora a quel ch'un ha, 
Ne d'altro amante provar piu la fe, 
Perche, donne me care, la belta 
Ha 1' ali al capo, alle spalle, ed a' pie ; 
E vola si, che non si scorge piu 
Vestigio alcun ne' visi, dove fu.' 

Byron's wit, however, is pointed with a keener sarcasm, and 
his serious reflections show a finer perception both of natural 
and moral beauty, than belong to the Italian. No two things 
are more remote from each other than sentiment and satire. 
In ' Don Juan' they are found side by side in almost every 
stanza. The effect is disagreeable. The heart, warmed by 
some picture of extreme beauty or pathos, is suddenly chilled 
by a selfish sneer, a cold blooded maxim, that makes you 
ashamed of having been duped into a good feeling by the 
writer, even for a moment. It is a melancholy reflection, 
that the last work of this extraordinary poet should be the 
monument alike of his genius and his infamy. Voltaire's 
licentious epic, the ' Pucelle,' is written in a manner perhaps 
more nearly corresponding to that of the Italian. But the 
philosophical irony, if we may so call it, which forms the 
substratum of the more familiar compositions of this witty 
and profligate author, is of somewhat too deep a cast for the 
light, superficial banter of Fortiguerra. 

We have now traced the course of Italian narrative poe- 
try down to the middle of the last century. It has by no 
means become extinct since that period, and among others, 
an author well known here by his history of our revolution- 
ary war, lias contributed his share to the epopee of his coun- 
try, in his ' Camillo, o Vejo Conquistata.' Almost every 
Italian writer has a poetic vein within him, which if it does 
not find a vent in sonnets or canzones, will flow out into more 
formidable compositions.* 

'" Boccaccio, Macchiavclli, Bcmbo, Varc'ii, Castiglione, Fignotti, Botta, and 
a host of other classic prose writers of Italy, have all confessed the ' impetus 
*ueer.' ari'l divert hirth to enics. lvrics. or bucolics. 
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In glancing over the long range of Italian narrative poems, 
one may be naturally led to the reflection, that the most prolific 
branch of the national literature is devoted exclusively to pur- 
poses of mere amusement. Brilliant inventions, delicate humor, 
and a beautiful coloring of language are lavished upon all ; but 
with the exception of the ' Jerusalem,' we rarely meet with 
sublime or ennobling sentiment, and very rarely with anything 
like a moral or philosophical purpose. Madame de Stael has 
attempted to fasten a reproach on the whole body of Italian 
letters, ' that, with the exception of their works on physical 
science, they have never been directed to utility.' 1 * The 
imputation applied in this almost unqualified manner is un- 
just. The language has been enriched by the valuable re- 
flections of too many historians, the solid labors of too many 
antiquaries and critics, to be thus lightly designated. The 
learned lady may have found a model for her own compre- 
hensive manner of philosophising, and an ample refutation of 
her assertion in Macchiavelli alone. f In their works of imag- 
ination, however, such an imputation appears to be well merit- 
ed. The Italians seem to demand from these nothing further 
than from a fine piece of music ; where the heart is stirred, 
the ear soothed, but the understanding not a whit refreshed. 
The splendid apparitions of their poet's fancy fade away 
from the mind of the reader, and like the enchanted fabrics 
described in their romances leave not a trace behind them. 

In the works of fancy in our language, fiction is almost 
universally made subservient to more important and nobler pur- 
poses. The ancient drama, and novels, the modern prose 
drama, exhibit historical pictures of manners, and accurate 
delineations of character. Most of the English poets in other 

* ' Tous les ouvrages des ttaliens, except^ ceux qui traitent des sciences phy- 
siques, n'ont jamais pour but futilitc.' — De la Literature, §°c. 

t We say manner, not spirit. The ' Discorsi sopra T. Livio,' however, re- 
quire less qualification on the score of their principles. They obviously fur- 
nished the model to the ' Grandeur et Decadence des Romains,' and the same 
extended philosophy, which Montesquieu imitated in civil history, Madame 
de Stael has carried into literary. 

Among the historians, antiquaries, &c. whose names are known where the 
language is not read, we might cite Guicciardini, Bembo, Sarpi, Gianuone, 
Nardi, Davila, Denina, Muratori, Tiraboschi, Gravina, Bettinelli, Algarotti, 
Beccaria, Filanghieri, Cesarotti, Pignotti, and many others ; — a hollow mus- 
ter l-oll of names, that it would be somewhat ridiculous to run over, did 
not their wide celebrity expose, in a stronger light, Madame de StaoTs sweep- 
ing assertion. 
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walks, from the ' moral Gower' to Cowper, Crabbe, and Words 
worth, have made their verses the elegant vehicles of religious 
or practical truth. Even descriptive poetry in England inter- 
prets the silence of external nature into a language of senti- 
ment and devotion. It is characteristic of this spirit in the 
nation that Spenser, the only one of their classic writers who 
has repeated the fantastic legends of chivalry, deemed it 
necessary to veil his Italian fancy in a cloud of allegory, 
which, however it may be thought to affect the poem, shows 
unequivocally the didactic intention of the poet. 

None of these grave and extended views are visible in 
the ornamental writing of the Italians. It conveys no useful 
information, inculcates no moral or practical truth ; but it is 
simply an elegant unprofitable pastime. Novelle, lyrical and 
epic poetry, may be considered as constituting three principal 
streams of their lighter literature. These have continued to 
flow, with little interruption, the two first from the ' golden 
urns' of Petrarch and Boccaccio, the last from the early 
sources we have already traced, down to the present day. 
Their multitudinous novelle, with all their varieties of tragic 
and comic incident, the last by far the most frequent, present 
few just portraitures of character, still fewer examples of 
sound ethics, or wise philosophy.* In the exuberance of 
their sonnets and canzone, we find some, it is true, animated 
by an efficient spirit of religion or patriotism. But too fre- 
quently they are of a purely amatory nature, the unsubstantial 
though brilliant exhalations of a heated fancy. The pastoral 
drama, the opera, and other beautiful varieties of invention, 
which, under the titles of Bernesco, Burlesco, Maccheronico, 
and the like, have been nicely classed according to their dif- 
ferent modifications of style and humor, while they manifest 
the mercurial temper and the originality of the nation, confirm 
the justice of our position. 

The native melody of the Italian tongue, by seducing their 
writers into an overweening attention. to sound, has doubtless 
been in one sense prejudicial to their literature. We do not 

* The heavier charge of indecency lies upon many. The Novelle of Casti, 
published as late as 1804, make the foulest tales of Boccaccio appear fair be- 
side them. They have run through several editions since their first appear- 
ance, and it tells not well for the land, that a numerous class of readers can 
be found in it, who take delight in banqueting upon such abominable offal. 
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mean to imply, in conformity with a vulgar opinion, that the 
language is deficient in energy or compactness. Its harmony 
is no proof of its weakness. It allows more licenses of con- 
traction then any other European tongue, and retains more 
than any other the vigorous inversions of its Latin original. 
Dante is the most concise of early moderns, and we know 
none superior to Alfieri in this respect among those of our 
own age. Davanzati's literal translation of Tacitus is con- 
densed into a smaller compass than its original, the most sen- 
tentious of ancient histories. But still the silver tones of a 
language, that almost sets itself to music as it is spoken, must 
have an undue attraction for the harmonious ear of an Italian. 
Their very fi.-st classical model of prose composition is an 
obvious example of it. 

The frequency of improvisation is another circumstance, 
that has naturally tended to introduce a less serious and 
thoughtful habit of composition. — Above all, the natural per- 
ceptions of an Italian seem to be peculiarly sensible to beauty, 
independent of every other quality. Any one, who has been 
in Italy, must have recognised the glimpses of a pure taste 
through the rags of the meanest beggar. The musical pieces, 
when first exhibited at the theatre of St Carlos, are correctly 
pronounced upon by the Lazzaroni of Naples. And the 
mob of Florence decide with equal accuracy upon the pro- 
ductions of their immortal school. Cellini tells us, that he 
exposed his celebrated statue of Perseus in the public square, 
by order of his patron Duke Cosmo First, who declared 
himself perfectly satisfied with it on learning the commenda- 
tions of the people.* It is not extraordinary, that this ex- 
quisite sensibility to the beautiful should have also influenced 
them in literary art, and have led them astray sometimes 
from the substantial and the useful. Who, but an Italian 
historian, would, in this practical age, so far blend fact and 
fiction, as for the sake of rhetorical effect, to introduce into 
the mouths of his personages sentiments and speeches never 
uttered by them, as Botta has lately done in his History of 
the American War? 

In justice, however, to the Italians, we must admit, that the 
reproach incurred by too concentrated an attention to beauty, 

* Vita ili Benvo. Cellini. Tom. IT. p. f«<> 
ior,. xix. — \-o. 4. r >, 50 
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to the exclusion of more enlarged and useful views in their 
lighter compositions, does not fall upon this, or the last cen- 
tury. They have imbibed a graver and more philosophical 
cast of reflection, for which they seem partly indebted to the 
influence of English literature. Several of their most emi- 
nent authors have either visited or resided in Great Britain, 
and the genius of the language has been made known through 
the medium of skilful translations. Alfieri has transported 
into his tragedies the solemn spirit, and vigorous characterisa- 
tion peculiar to the English. He somewhere remarks that 
' he could not read the language.' But we are persuaded 
his stern pen would never have traced the dying scene of 
Saul, had he not witnessed a representation of Macbeth. 
Ippolito Pindemonte, in his descriptive pieces, has deepened 
the tones of his native idiom, with the moral melancholy of 
Gray and Cowper. Monti's compositions, both dramatic and 
miscellaneous, bear frequent testimony to his avowed admira- 
tion for Shakspeare ; and Cesarotti, Foscolo, and Pignotti, 
have introduced the ' severer muses' of the north to a still 
wider and more familiar acquaintance with their country- 
men.* Lastly, among the works of fancy, which attest the 
practical scope of Italian letters in the last century, we must 
not omit the ' Giorno' of Parini, the most curious and nicely 
elaborated specimen of didactic satire produced in any age 
or country. Its polished irony, pointed at the domestic vices 
of the Italian nobility, indicates both the profligacy of the 
nation, and the moral independence of the poet. 

The Italian language, the first born of those descended 
from the Latin, is also the most beautiful. It is not surpris- 
ing, that a people endowed with an exquisite sensibility to 
beauty, should have been often led to regard this language 
rather as a means of pleasure, than of utility. We must not, 
however, so far yield to the unqualified imputation of Madame 
de Stael, as to forget, that they have other claims to our ad- 
miration, than what arise from the inventions of the poet, or 
from the ideal beauties, which they have revived of Grecian 

* Both the prose and poetry of Foscolo are pregnant with more serious 
meditation and warmer patriotism, than is usual in the works of the Italians. 
Pignotti, although his own national manner has been but little affected by his 
foreign erudition, has contributed more than any other, to extend the influ- 
ence of English letters among his countrymen. His works abound in allu- 
sions to them, and two of his principal poems are dedicated to the memory of 
Shakspeare and of Pope. 
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art ; that the light of genius shed upon the world in the 
fourteenth, and that of learning in the fifteenth century, was 
all derived from Italy ; that her writers first unfolded the 
sublimity of christian doctrines as applied to modern litera- 
ture, and by their patient philological labors restored to life 
the buried literature of antiquity ; that her schools revived 
and expounded the ancient code of law, since become the 
basis of so important a branch of jurisprudence, both in 
Europe and our own country ; that she originated literary,* 
and Drought to a perfection, unequalled in any other lan- 
guage, unless it be our own, civil and political history ; that 
she led the way in physical science, and in that of political 
philosophy ; and finally, that of the two enlightened naviga- 
tors, who divide the glory of adding a new quarter to the 
globe, the one was a Genoese, and the other a Florentine. 

In following down the stream of Italian narrative poetry, 
we have wandered into so many details, especially where 
they would tend to throw light on the intellectual character 
of the nation, that we have little room, and our readers, 
doubtless, less patience left for a discussion of the poems, 
which form the text of our article. The few stanzas de- 
scriptive of Berni, which we have borrowed from the Inna- 
morato, may give some notion of Mr Rose's manner. The 
translations have been noticed in several of the English jour~ 
nals, and we perfectly accord with the favorable opinion of 
them, which has been so often expressed, that it needs not 
here be repeated. 

The composite style of Ariosto owes its charms to the 
skill, with which the delicate tints of his irony are mixed 
with the sober coloring of his narrative. His translators 
have spoiled the harmony of the composition, by overcharg- 
ing one or other of these ingredients. Harrington has cari- 
catured his original into burlesque ; Hoole has degraded 
him into a most melancholy proser. The popularity of this 
latter version has been of infinite disservice to the fame of 
Ariosto, whose aerial fancy loses all its buoyancy under the 
heavy hexameters of the English translator. The purity of 
Mr Rose's taste has prevented him from exaggerating even 
the beauties of his original. 

* Gingutnh. Hist. Lit. fyc. Tom. III. p. 160. 
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